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We regret to announce the death on February 2d of Benj. F. Funk, our Vice-President, who has been associated with the house 
twenty-five years. Mr. Funk was born in Springfield, Ohio, and graduated from Wittenberg College. He was in his sixty-fifth year. 





















are being heard as to the meaning and effect of President 

Wilson’s order lifting the ban on the exportation of 
arms and ammunition into Mexico, but the prevailing opinion 
is that it will substantially strengthen the position of the Con- 
stitutionalists and accelerate the downfall of the Huerta Ad- 
ministration. As to what will be the sequel to that event, 
however, nobody seems to have any very optimistic predictions 
to offer. Some of our editors can still see nothing but armed 
intervention by the United States as the ultimate outcome of 
the Wilson policy. But Alfonso Madero, brother of the mur- 
dered President, interprets the lifting of the embargo as ‘‘a 
guaranty against armed intervention, and not the forerunner 
of it, as some people contend.” It will be recalled that one 
argument frequently advanced against permitting the sale of 
American arms to the Mexicans was that in the case of inter- 
vention these very arms would be turned against the United 
States soldiers. 

Constitutionalist agents in this country are reported jubilant 
over the President’s action, and we read that already they are 
dispatching rifles by the thousands and cartridges by the millions 
to their forces in the field. El Paso, according to a dispatch 
from that border town, ‘“‘is to be made the port of supply for 
the entire rebel army under Villa.”” And a Juarez correspondent 
tells how that leader, on learning that the embargo was lifted, 
embraced his informant, and, waving his hat in the air, cried: 
“The war will soon be over! The war will soon be over!” He 
then added more quietly: 


C= FLICTING and apparently irreconcilable assertions 

















































“IT think President Wilson is the most just man in the world. 
All Mexicans will love him now, and we will look on the United 
States as our greatest friend, because it has done us justice.” 





Half the strength of the Huerta forces, General Villa went on 
to explain, has depended on the ability to obtain arms from 
foreign countries, while the Constitutionalists, who have con- 
tolled virtually no ports of entry except along the United 
States border, have been denied this privilege. With the removal 
of this handicap, he says, the war will be ended in three months. 

Huerta’s only published comment on this latest development 
inour Mexican policy is a statement that he has begun to open 








LETTING THE GUNS INTO MEXICO 











an active campaign to restore peace in the north with an army 
of 189,000 men, and that this force is to be augmented im- 
mediately by another 50,000. He also invites ten of the principal 
newspapers in the United States to send representatives at 
his expense ‘‘to be eye-witnesses of the Federal operations, so 
that they may be in a position to tell the absolute truth.” 
Huerta’s Minister of the Interior, Sefior Aleocer, makes the 
interesting assertion that ‘‘the present Government of Mexico 
will find the action of the Washington Administration a distinct 
advantage, because it will be able to give proof of the power 
which it really possesses’’; and this view is elaborated by Gui- 
llermo Porras, another Huerta lieutenant, who is quoted as 
follows in an El Paso dispatch to the New York Sun: 


“The lifting of the embargo will aid the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Mexico more than it will hurt it. If we had been allowed 
to get ammunition at Ojinaga we could have defeated Villa. 
Lack of ammunition for our troops has caused our defeat several 
times when the Huerta troops were hemmed in on the border 
by Villa. Inability to get ammunition from the United States 
has hampered our progress in northern Mexico against the 
rebels, inasmuch as railroads were eut to the south and President 
Huerta could not supply troops. With the ports open to us 
we can import ammunition through the ports we hold, and thus 
we will be able to make a campaign against the rebels. 

‘‘As for the rebels, they have been getting all the ammuni- 
tion they could pay for anyhow. The embargo has never been 
effective. It is known that for every 800 rounds of ammunition 
which are prevented from entering rebel territory 80,000 pass 
in without hindrance. 

“The Federal Government by reason of its dignity could not 
engage in the smuggling business, and it will now be permitted 
to take over all the ammunition and’ arms it:wishes for the 
Federal forees. The Federal Government still controls enough 
ports in the north to get plenty of ammunition into Mexico 
for the fighting force, and the embargo will be a greater benefit 
for the Federal Government than for the rebels. 

“‘As for recognition of the revolution, the raising of the em- 
bargo has no such meaning. While President Huerta is not 
formally recognized by the United States, he is in fact, for the 
Chargé d’Affaires is in Mexico City, American consuls are 
stationed throughout Mexico, and Mexican consuls are credited 
in the United States. The rebels have no such consuls, have 
no form of recognition, and the status of the situation is not 
changed by the lifting of the embargo.” 
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Turning to the papers of Mexico City, which are said to 
afford an index to Huerta’s real feelings in the matter, we find 
President Wilson denounced as ‘‘the accomplice of bandits” 
and an ‘“‘exponent of commercialism’? whose move is instigated 
by the manufacturers of arms and ammunition in the United 
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THE MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN. 

f —McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
States. The first phrase is used by El Imparcial, a Government 
mouthpiece, while in El Pais, organ of the Catholic party, we 
read: 

“It was known that European and Japanese factories were 
curning out war materials for the Mexican Government. . . . 
Similar establishments in the United States were dissatisfied 
and prought pressure to bear on the Government at Washington 
to put an end to the embargo and not block their business. . . . 

“It is the first step of the Yankees toward our frontier. 
Afterward will come intervention. The fantom grows more 
distinct beyond the Rio Grande.” 


Lifting the embargo on arms, the Washington correspondents 
explain, does not change President Wilson's policy of **‘ watchful 
waiting.’” Thus the New York Sun's correspondent, after a 
visit to the State Department, reports that ‘there is no further 
step in contemplation, and this Government will now sit back 
and wait for the Constitutionalists to do the work of ridding 
the country of Huerta and his Government.’’ And President 
Wilson himself explains, in a statement accompanying the 
executive order, that the embargo is raised because, under 
present conditions, it ‘“‘hinders and delays the very thing the 
CGiovernment of the United States is now insisting upon, namely, 
that Mexico shall be left free to settle her own affairs and as 
soon as possible put them upon a constitutional footing by her 
own foree and counsel.” 

It will be recalled that in the spring of 1912, during Orozco’s 
revolutionary the Madero Government, 
Congress, by a joint resolution, empowered the President to 
place an embargo, with such limitations and exceptions as he 
might see fit to preseribe, upon the exportation of ‘“‘any arms 
or munitions of war” from any part of the United States into 
Mexico. It was under this provision for ‘‘exceptions,” says 
the New York World, that the Washington Government was 
permitting arms to go to Huerta, but keeping them from the 
rebels, when President Wilson was inaugurated. This policy 
was not disturbed until last August, when the President, in an 
address to Congress, announced his decision to deny arms to 


outbreak against 
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all factions. His present order closes with the followin 
words: 


“ec 


. as the conditions on which the proclamation of Mar 
14, 1912, was based, have essentially changed, and as it is desir. 
able to place the United States with reference to the export. 
tion of arms or munitions of war to Mexico in the same position; 
as other Powers, the said proclamation is hereby revoked.” 

And in the explanatory statement accompanying this orde 
we read further: 


“The executive order under which the exportation of arm; 
and ammunition into Mexico is forbidden was a departure from 
the accepted practises of neutrality—a deliberate departure from 
those practises under a well-considered joint resolution of 
Congress—determined upon in circumstances which have noy 
ceased to exist. It Was intended to discourage incipient revolts 
against the regularly constituted authorities of Mexico. Since 
that order was issued the circumstances of the case have under. 
gone a radical change. 

‘‘There is now no constitutional government in Mexico,” 


Ex-President Taft, whose order is rescinded by his successor, 
agrees that present conditions in Mexico are different from those 
which prompted his embargo; and he also reminds the public 
that the Mexican question ‘‘is very delicate’’ and that in dealing 
with it ‘‘the President needs the hearty support and good-will 
of all.’”’ The ‘‘logic’’ of President Wilson’s latest move is 
coneeded by the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), New York Press 
(Prog.), Washington Star (Ind.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.), New York Times (Ind. Dem.), and New 
York World (Dem.), among many others. Says The World, 
replying to the statement of certain London newspapers that 
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CAN'T THEY SEE HE'S BUSY ? 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


the opening up of the traffic in arms amounts to a recognition 
of the belligerent rights of the Constitutionalists: 


‘Unquestionably, the measure is intended to benefit the 
enemies of the dictator. It will enable them to buy equipment 
in this country, but as it does not deny the same privilege t0 
Huerta, our position as a neutral is not changed. We stopt 
the traffic in arms in 1912 because it then gave aid to the foes 
of constitutionalism. We reopen it now because it will strengthen 
the supporters of constitutionalism. 

“The President might formally recognize the belligerent 
rights of the Constitutionalists without changing our ‘attitude 
of neutrality, but a certain responsibility would be assumed. 
In this case such action, in the event of Huerta’s final triumph, 
would relieve him from the obligation to pay claims for damage 
presented by our citizens. So far as the Constitutionalists até 
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IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


CAUSE AND 


concerned, its effect would be wholly moral. It would give their 
Government a political status abroad. . . . Nothing of this 
kind is of mueh importance to the Constitutionalists at this 
time. They care more for guns and ammunition than for fine 
words or foreign favor.” 


At the same time we do not have to go to the Mexican press 
for unfavorable criticisms of the President’s course. The 
Boston Herald (Ind.) characterizes the lifting of the embargo 
as “only another chapter in a course of action that has been 
mistaken from the start’’; and The Transcript (Rep.). of the 
same city, remarks that ‘‘ After Huerta, what? is a question the 
President’s proclamation does not answer.’ This ‘‘almost in- 
credible’? step, exclaims the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), is ‘“‘ barba- 
rous and suicidal.’’ ‘‘Shall we not be suspected throughout 
latin America as deliberately engineering the disintegration 
of Mexico in our own interest?’’ asks the New York 
(Ind.). ‘‘Surely the Administration has made a mess of the 
whole Mexican policy,’ declares the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Rep.), while The Press (Rep.) of the same city, commenting 
o this ‘‘dangerous modification’ of the policy of watchful 
waiting, says: 


Sun 


“The Bulgarian atrocities bid fair in consequence to he 
uplicated on the plains of Mexico, committed with American 
arms in the hands of barbarous cutthroats such as compose the 
amies of both the belligerents.”’ 


“Tt does not appear that by thoroughly arming the fighting 
nen of Villa and Carranza the United States is going to make 
itany easier for her own soldiers when the inevitable march into 
Mexico shall be reluctantly and belatedly ordered,” remarks 
the New York American (Ind.); and the Manchester (N. H.) 
Mirror (Rep.), indorsing this view, asks: ‘‘Why prolong the 
ony and make the task harder when it is undertaken?” 

While the London Times can not see that the President’s 
sep brings the Mexican problem appreciably nearer a last- 
ig solution, it goes on to say that ‘‘in whatever policy they 
‘ventually may be driven to adopt, Americans may be con- 
ident that no difficulties will be placed in their way by the 
British Government.” And in a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Sun we read: “Foreign representatives here, who 
ndoubtedly reflect the views of their Governments, believe 
hat intervention by the United States will have to come 
wentually.” 
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HIS BACK TO THE WALL 
—Kirby in the New York World 


KFFECT. 


THE RAILROADS STILL REBATING 


ESPITE the supposedly successful war of extermination 
waged by the Federal authorities against the rebate, 
we are told that, in a slightly disguised form, this device 

for unjustly discriminating between shippers still persists; and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is heartless enough to 
call attention to the fact just when the railroads are making 
their appeal to the Commission and publie opinion for per- 
mission to increase freight ‘‘Before they may fairly 
ask the general public to share further in carrying their burdens,” 


rates. 


says the Commission, “‘it is manifest that the railroads must 
themselves properly conserve the sources of revenue by making 
every service performed contribute reasonably to their earnings.” 
Yet while pleading poverty as the justification of the proposed 
increase in rates, the roads are pictured as giving to certain 
favored and powerful shippers free services amounting in value to 
approximately $15,000,000 a year. ‘‘Why will not the railroads 
first protect themselves before asking for protection’ at the 
hands of the people?’’ inquires the Indianapolis News, which 
adds, ‘‘ Perhaps the case is one of interlocking directorates.” 
The form of rebating upon which the Commission is now 
focusing public attention relates to the industrial railways, 
that is to say, the privately owned spurs or branches which 
connect certain big industrial plants with the trunk lines. 
Not only do the railroad companies give free service on these 
lines in switching ears in and about industrial plants that have 
no locomotives of their own, but they also pay in the form of 
certain 
the Commission: 


‘tallowances”’ for the use of these tap lines. Says 


“The allowances so paid and the free services so performed 
involve in the aggregate an immense expenditure for which 
the carriers must necessarily be reimbursed through the rates 
exacted on the traffic of the general public. This operates as a 
discrimination against the smaller competitors of the favored 
eoneerns, because the benefit of such allowances and free services 
ean be enjoyed only by the larger industrial establishments with 
plant railways.” 


“What we decide upon the testimony adduced is that these 
practises are unlawful in themselves because they are rebates,”’ 
says Commissioner Harlan. 


In a later report the Commission 
announces its intention to investigate this matter still further; 
and it goes on to say: 
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“The investigation recently completed into the relation of 
carriers to plant railways controlled by industries in official 
classification territory disclosed that: allowances, huge in the 
aggregate, are being made by earriers directly or indirectly 
to the industries in the form of (a) divisions out of the rate; 
(b) per diem reclaims; (c) 
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But the Commission ‘“‘should not dodge the main issue,” 
warns the New York Tribune, in which we read: 


“The country will approve the Commission’s. urging the 
railroads to discontinue allowances to shippers reached by 
private spur lines. By 





remission of demurrage, 
and (d) furnace allowances. 
“The aggregate amount 
of the allowances and the 
cost of the free services in 
official classification terri- 
tory were estimated in that 
report to deplete the carri- 
ers’ revenues by not less 
than $15,000,000 a year. 
Actionshouldearly betaken 
by the carriers forthwith to 
abolishallsuchillegalallow- 
ances and free services.” 


“Tt ought not to require 
a judicial decision to con- 
the 
railroad that 


vince managers of a 
if it 
cars upon the private tracks 


runs its 


of a large shipper to bring 
his goods to its own line 
for transportation, and 
either performs this service 
for noting or pays for the 
use of the tracks, it is in 
effect a rebate to that ship- 
discrimination 
against others who-receive 


per and a 


WINTHROP MORE DANIELS. 


no such accommodation,” 
the New York 


Journal of Commerce, which 


remarks A. Prouty. 


continues: 








Mr. Daniels is chairman of the New 
and Mr. Hall, president of the Colorado Bar Association. 
cancies left by the death of John D. Marble and the resignation of Charles 
Their ideas on rates may prove momentous to the railroads. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


it is far more interested 
in seeing the Commission 
redress a little the bal. 
ance of many succesgiye 
years of encroachment op 
railroad revenues. The 
Government has aided and 
abetted in fixing on the 
roads enormous new 
charges for wages, ma- 
terial, equipment, and 
taxes, without ever once 
offsetting these new bur- 
dens by a provision for 


larger income. Even now 
more wage arbitrations 
(certain to be decided 
against the roads) and 


more demands for’ safety 
appliances are maturing. 
Yet, instead of discussing 
the general question of a 
fairer division of the cost 
of betterments in wages 
and equipment, the Com- 
mission wants to give its 
prior and exelusive atten- 
tion to the side issue of in- 
dustrial spur allowances, 


“The bigger questi 
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“The case seems to be 
plain enough, and the railroad managers must have known that 
this was an unjust discrimination in favor of those who least 
needed it. The Commission declares that it is equivalent to 
paying millions of dollars a year to favored shippers. It is a 
remnant of the old practise of favoring large shippers on account 
of the volume of traffic which they supply. Because they furnish 
a railroad a large amount of business it used to be considered 
that they were entitled to a sort of wholesale rate, lower than 
that granted to the small shipper. Latterly, while being obliged 
to pay nominally the same rates over the railroad line, they 
have claimed an extra service on their own private tracks with- 
out pay, even charging for the use of the tracks and having cars 
wait their convenience without demurrage. 

‘*There is no doubt about this being an abuse which ought 
to be stopt, like the old forms of discrimination, special rates 
and rebates. It is one of the things which help to build up 
trusts and monopolies and squeeze out independent com- 
petition. It is quite pertinent for the Commission to remind the 


railroads that the unpaid service and loss of revenue from this” 


practise is one of the reasons for the need of increasing rates.” 


Yet “it remarks the New York Commercial, 
‘that the Commission has been so tardy in discovering. the 
existence of 


is curious,’ 


these violations of the law.’ While regretting 
the injection of ‘‘a new complication into a question already 
sufficiently involved,’ The Commercial admits the propriety 
of the Commission’s attitude. The New York ap- 


proaching the matter in a judicial mood, remarks: 


Times, 


‘Tf the branch lines be regarded as giving the plants access 
to the railways, the plants ought to bear the entire cost. If 
the branch lines be regarded as giving the railways aceess to 
the traffic originating on the plant facilities, the railways ought 
to bear the cost. In praetise the plants usually have borne 
the eapital cost, and have been reimbursed by a division of the 
rate. The question is whether or not they have been more 
than reimbursed, the excess being a covert rebate. If those 
are the conditions they are indefensible and should be remedied.” 


through a freight-rate in- 
crease, that they are not 
expected to submit indefinitely to the creation of ten new 
sources of expenditure without the compensating creation of 
one new source of revenue.”’ 





THE “MONROE” DISASTER 


HE ATLANTIC OCEAN has written a grim sequel 

to the London Conference on Safety at Sea, which, 

as one newspaper writer remarks, ‘‘is also a confirma- 
tion of the need of such a gathering and of the most practical 
results that it could produce.”’ As another notes, the Monroe 
is ‘‘the third Atlantic steamship to go down in the last four 
months with a considerable loss of life.’”’ The navigators 
in the newspaper offices are willing to leave the fixing of 
the responsibility for this latest disaster to the forthcoming 
official investigation, and for the most part content themselves 
with asking certain pointed questions, and noting what this 
accident contributes toward the solution of the “‘safety-al- 
sea” problem. The facts in this case may be very briefly 
stated: About two o’clock in the morning of Friday, January 30, 
the Monroe, of the Old Dominion Line, bound from Norfolk, 
Va., to New York, was rammed and sunk in a heavy fog off the 
Virginia coast by the Merchants’ and Miners’ steamship Nan- 
tucket, bound from Boston to Baltimore. The Monroe was 
struck amidships and sank in twelve minutes. By means of 
such life-boats as could be launched, and by the aid of the 
Nantucket’s boats and search-lights, 98 persons were saved 
out of the total ship’s company of 139. Of the 41 who perished, 
19 were passengers. There were no allegations of cowardice 0 
poor discipline, and there were many stories of heroism and 
unselfishness. All the rescued were taken to Norfolk by the 
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THE ‘“* MONROE” IN 
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Nantucket, Whose bows were badly crusht by the impact of the 
collision 

The question heard most frequently is not whether more 
lives could have been saved in those brief moments after the 
collision, but whether the collision was really unpreventable. 
The New York Tribune wonders why the wireless could not have 
warned the navigators of the two vessels of their dangerous 
proximity, and further, ‘“‘why the Monroe’s water-tight compart- 
ments did not keep her afloat at least until all could be rescued.” 
Many of The Tribune’s contemporaries join in these two queries; 
some, however, reply to the second, as does the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, for example, that ‘‘the Monroe was struck in her 
vitals, and it is a question whether or not any form of con- 
struction possible or practical in craft of her size would have 
mitigated the damage done.’ It seems quite clear to the 
Philadelphia Record ‘‘that-one of the navigators was reckoning 
the point of the crossing of their courses too finely.”” Others 
wonder why ships traveling on practically parallel lines should 
have had to eross each other’s paths, and the New York Sun 
lays down the rule that ‘“‘ships bound north and south should 
proceed by routes many miles apart.’”’ Perhaps the commonest 
observation of these newspaper commentators concerns the 
speed at. which at least one of the ships was apparently traveling 
in that dense fog, and even after the other's fog-horn was pre- 


sumably audible. The rate of speed of each steamship, in 
The Sun’s opinion, will be a very important factor in the official 
inquiry. Yet it remembers that ‘‘in the open sea speed enough 
for headway and control of the steering lines must be main- 
tained, and it is a debatable question whether, considering the 
risk of running into another vessel, a low rate of speed is 
advisable.” 

To the minds of many it seems, to use the Albany Journal's 
phrase, “that some one must have blundered in the seas off the 
coast of Virginia.”” Who? Captain Johnson, of the Monroe, 
signs a statement blaming Captain Berry, of the Nantucket, 
for being off his course, for proceeding at full speed after hearing 
the fog-siren of the Monroe, and for backing his ship away from 
the Monroe after hitting her instead of keeping close. Captain 
Berry answers these charges and in turn blames Captain Johnson 
for violating maritime rules by trying to cross the bow of the 
Nantucket—had the Monroe ‘“‘been on her proper course and 
obeyed the rule in passing to the right, no collision could possibly 
have occurred.” 

The ‘‘overwhelming of the Monroe,”’ as the Hartford Times 
remarks, once more brings us face to face with the question, 
‘*Are our ships as safe as they can be made?’’ Several dailies 
enlarge upon the good work accomplished at the London 
Conference. This last Atlantic disaster may add to the safety 




















ONE CF THE HEROES. THE BATTERED ‘“‘ NANTUCKET’’ AT THE WHARF IN NORFOLK HARBOR. 

Ferdinand Kuehn, the chief wireless operator of Showing how the impact of the collision crumpled her bows. The damage, however, 
the Monroe, who gave his life-preserver to a was not sufficient seriously to endanger her voyage into port with her own company and 
Woman passenger and was drowned. the 98 persons rescued from the Monroe. The Nantucket then went on -to Baltimore. 
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rules, others note. In a Washington dispatch.to the New York 
Sun weread that efforts may be made by our Department of 
Commerce “to have an international law adopted requiring steam- 
ships to come as nearly to a full stop as possible and remain stept 
as long as the lookout or the captain on the bridge is unable to 
distinguish moving objects clearly within an eighth of a mile.” 

This disaster, notes the New York Herald’s Washington 
correspondent, ‘“‘has been seized upon by advocates of the La 
Follette Seamen’s Bill to urge the need of speedy passage of 
that The Indianapolis News remembers that ‘‘in 
the consideration of various marine bills now pending in Congress 
it has been said that coastwise, sound, and lake and river traffic 
should not be regarded as so dangerous as that overseas.” 


measure.” 


The operators of lake and coastwise vessels, it seems, ‘‘ have 
argued that the regulations imposed on them should not be 
so stringent as those applied to traffic between continents.” 
Perhaps their arguments are perfectly correct, but the loss of 
the Monroe, in the opinion of The News, furnishes a concrete and 
quite sufficient answer. : 





MR. PINDELL’S RENUNCIATION 


INCE any right-minded man would “prefer being an 
editor in Peoria to being an ambassador in any capital 
in Europe,” as a New England daily affirms, Mr. Henry 
M. Pindell is being congratulated. He escapes St. Petersburg 
and can stay at home and do *‘what he wanted to do all the 


’ 


time’’; he is out of what is variously described as a ridiculous 
mess, a disgraceful episode, an unfortunate affair; he wins 
golden words from the President of the United States, and at 
least silver ones from the press. Mr. Pindell’s letter declining 
the Russian Ambassadorship after the Senate confirmed his 
nomination served to increase President Wilson’s ‘confidence in 
vour eminent fitness for the mission.” 
same effect on the Springfield 
editorial statement. 


It had precisely the 
Republican, according to an 
Others who have been less friendly to 
Mr. Pindell are inclined to indulge in complimentary remarks. 
The New York Evening Post, for instance, finds his 
The Republican 
Transcript admits in its Washington correspondence that there 
are facts to warrant the opinion ‘‘that Mr. Pindell has con- 
ducted himself throughout like a gentleman and a diplomat.” 
Other newspapers, including the Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), 
New York Tribune (Rep.) and and 
Charleston News and Courier, are pleased with Mr. Pindell’s 
delicacy, and some are inclined to wonder if his unfitness for 
The 
New York Sun, however, remains intransigent, sneers at the 
‘interchange of the President and Mr. 
Pindell, and concludes that every one concerned emerges from 
(he affair with discredit. 


“sense 


of propriety”? most commendable. Boston 


Times, Baltimore Sun, 


a high diplomatic post has not been grossly exaggerated. 


molasses’? between 


In his letter declining the nomination, Mr. Pindell reminds 


the President that he has been ‘‘put in a very false light by 
certain gross misrepresentations in the public press’’; and hence 
feels that it would be ‘‘more delicate” to ‘‘decline the appoint- 
ment than to accept it.’’ He believes that 

‘*No controversy of this kind should surround the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador to a country which can not be expected 
to be familiar with the real cireumstances as they are known 
at home. There should be nothing personal to talk about or 
explain there, as far as the Ambassador himself is concerned.” 

Replying, the President wrote to Mr. Pindell that he felt 
obliged to yield to his judgment—“‘ because it is clear to me that 
feeling as you do, whether you are fully justified or not, you 
would not be comfortable or happy in the post.”” But he adds: 
**L know your quality so well, and was so anxious to see you at 
St. Petersburg, that I feel a keen disappointment.” 


Thus, apparently, ends the Pindell affair, which was fully 
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discust in our issue of the 22d of last November. Chiefy 
because of ‘“‘ungenerous criticisms by brother editors, especially 
in the East,”’ declares the friendly New York World (Dem), 
“an appointment that was respectable came to be regarded 
as unwise and unfit.”” As an Associated Press dispatch gum. 
marizes the controversy, it grew 
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“out of the publication of what purported to be a letter from 
Senator Lewis, of Illinois, to Mr. Pindell, urging the latter to 
accept the post of Ambassador to Russia for a year, and saying 
he would be relieved of diplomatic responsibility for important 
negotiations and could travel freely in Europe. Senator Lewis 
charged that the letter was a forgery, and Secretary Bryan 
afterward in a public statement revealed that the cireun- 













stances were that Mr. Pindell had said he could only accept the “The € 
post for a year, because he did not feel that he could be absent @ feeling eng 
from his business for any longer period. No mention, it was 9 % expos! 
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said, was made of an¥ diplomatic task or duties. 
‘‘A Senate committee investigated the correspondence and 
recommended the confirmation of Mr. Pindell.”’ 







Many editors are willing to accept as final the reasons given 
by Mr. Pindell for declining to go to St. Petersburg. Others 
give more or less heed to various suggestions found in the 
Washington dispatches. It is said, for example, that Mr. 
Pindell looked up the cost of ambassadorial living in St. Peters- 
burg, and was so ‘“‘startled’’ by what he learned that he decided 
to resign as soon as the Senate had ‘‘vindicated”’’ him. The 
Boston Transcript says editorially that ‘‘an aroused public 
compelled Mr. Pindell to Furthermore, we 
are informed that the ‘‘ Lewis letter’? was published in Russia, 
and a number of guarded statements appear in the Washington 
dispatches telling of hints from St. Petersburg. As one writer 
puts it, the change in Mr. Pindell’s plans ‘‘may have been due 
intimation of the Russian that the 
Bryan-Lewis plan of parceling out ambassadorships was not 
highly complimentary to that country.” 
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THE CANADIAN LURE 


ONGRESSIONAL WRATH over the Canadian adver- 
tising campaign among American 







farmers does not 


seem to be generally shared by our press. The Senate's 







Canada 
Lobby Committee is reported to have discovered that Canada § They sol 
has been spending about $60,000 a year for advertising— § ligher pr 





just as go 
their hol 
them. V 
best agri 





mostly in the ‘‘patent insides’? used by rural newspapers— 
and has drawn some 800,000 Americans over her borders in the 
last Some $42,000 of this Canadian money was 
handled by Mr. Alfred Washington, advertising manager of 
the Western Newspaper Union, according to his own testimony 
before the committee. His admission brought down upon him 
the demand from Senator Nelson: ‘‘ You were hired by a foreign 
Government to do an act of disloyalty to your own country. 
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Are you not ashamed?” Mr. Washington replied, according mer, th 
to the dispatches, that he did not think it unpatriotic or disloyal J "8 wer 
to circulate such matter as that in question. Of course not, nag 
agrees the New York World, which adds that “if the Lobby fj “#"™s 0 
Committee has swept the lobbies clear of every nuisance but “ag ‘ 
this it might as well report and get a new job.” ‘What in the _ 
name of common sense,” exclaims the New York Telegraph, § ‘PPearin 
‘‘is there to be ashamed of?” Canada, it remarks, ‘‘is not a as these 
bad country ... some day the United States will amnex desided 
Canada, and it is not a bad idea to have a few hundred thousand The ¥ 
of your own people already in the section.” And the New York ah < 

that the 


Evening Post wonders that Mr. Washington did not live up 
his name by arguing that so far from being disloyal, he was 
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“in fact, the agent of a process of peaceful penetration which knowing 
at one time had patriotic Canadians seriously worried.” The mag 
episode does bring up a fine moral issue, The Evening Pos! Cite 
further reflects: reaped b 

than the 
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‘‘Where does business end and patriotism begin? 
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pusiness of expatriating American citizens more disloyal than 
the business of selling war munitions to a nation that might 
use them against us? Is it more unpatriotic to induce American 
labor to emigrate than it is to make American capital emigrate 
in the face of labor troubles?” 


So, too, the Socialist New York Call remembers that while 
the departure of Middle Western farmers is especially regretted 
by the “‘capitalist and the capitalist politician” because they 
“take their capital out of the country,” this ‘‘is the very threat 
that is made by capitalists themselves when their wage-slaves 
make demands that they consider ‘extor- 
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PROMOTING FARMING EFFICIENCY 
Te AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION BILL, fathered 


by Representative A. F. Lever, of South Carolina, and 
Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, chairman of the House 

and Senate committees on agriculture, promises, according 
to its friends, to provide the much-needed link between the 
sources of helpful scientific information and the farming people. 
“Tt carries out to the farm,’’ says P. H. McGowan, Washington 
correspondent of the Columbia State, ‘‘the approved methods 
and practises of the agricultural colleges, 





tioate.”’ But, according to The Call, 


“The entire episode, and the wrathful 
feeling engendered by it, are highly significant 
as exposing the real viewpoint of the capital- 
ist class toward those whom they regard 
as peculiarly their subjects for exploitation. 
They look upon them as property, as means 
of production to be exploited, and upon 
those who would entice them elsewhere as 
thieves and frauds and corruptionists, alien- 
ating property to which they have no 
‘moral’ claim. An ‘immigrant’ is the law- 
ful property of the American capitalist, 
while an ‘emigrant’ (from this country) is 
property stolen from the American capitalist 
by some foreign thieves and swindlers. That 
isthe real distinction between the two terms, 
according to the capitalist dictionary.” 


Turning to these more concerned over the 
northward movement, we find that at the 
Lobby Committee’s hearings Senator Cum- 
mins wanted Mr. William J. White, the 
Canadian Government’s advertising agent, 
to tell of the results accomplished in Lowa. 
And the Iowan Senator’s anxiety was 
probably not lessened by this frank state- 
ment from the Canadian: 


“We have done a great deal of adver- 
tising in Iowa with good results, but we 
have not lassoed anybody, and‘ I believe 
that on the whole those who have gone to 
Canada from Iowa have been benefited. 
They sold their farms in Iowa at a much 








Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
AUTHOR OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION BILL. 
Representative Lever believes that 
our crop yields can be increased 100 
per cent., and his bill is intended as 
an important step toward that goal. 


experiment stations, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the best farmers, and 
demonstrates their value under the immedi- 
ate environment of the farm itself, thus pro- 
viding the means by which the organized 
agricultural institutions of the country may 
be made to serve all the people, as should be 
the case, rather than a limited and privileged 
few.”” The Philadelphia North American, 
commenting on the bill when it passed the 
House a few days ago, said its final enact- 
ment is ‘of transcendent importance.”” The 
Philadelphia paper thinks it is by no means 
certain that the bill is thoroughly under- 
stood by the Congressmen who gave it their 
support. ‘‘Most of them,” says The North 
American, ‘‘have been rather bored by the 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Lever has pur- 
sued the subject during the last few years.” 
But, while many Congressmen have not gone 
deeply into the subject, Washington 


news 
dispatches indicate that there is strong 
sentiment in both houses for legislation 


looking to the promotion of better farming. 
The North American gives us this explana- 
tion and indorsement of the measure: 


“The Lever Billat the beginning would 
grant $480,000, $10,000 going to each State 
complying with the requirements, the total 
being increased by $300,000 yearly for nine 








higher price per acre than they could obtain 

just as good lands for in Canada, and in that way have enlarged 
their holdings, and I have heard little or no complaint from 
thm. We try to aid would-be emigrants by pointing out the 
best agricultural lands and assisting them to locate.” 


A Western daily, the Boise City Evening Capital News, 
gives figures showing that we get nearly as many people each 
year from Canada as we lose to that country, making Canada’s 
iet gain comparatively small. Of those migrating from Canada, 
many, thinks The Capital News, are ‘‘former American farmers 
who were disappointed in the North.” And th Idaho paper 
concludes that ‘‘if Canada is misleading Americans as to the 
charms of the provinces—and this by way of press service and 
‘boiler plate’—she is indulging in wrong practises.’ But the 
Canadian Immigration Department has issued a statement, 
appearing in the New York Sun, to the effect that such figures 
as these are incorrect or wrongly used, and that there is no 
deided drift from Canada back to the United States. 

The Washington Post thinks that “‘it must be admitted by 
those who are complaining about Canada’s publicity program 
that the Dominion has something to offer.” For instance: 


“She is willing to give away land that isn’t worth much now, 
knowing that the only way it will ever increase in value is by 
populating the country. There are few of the restrictions 
‘gainst business there that exist here. Canada is advertising 
her liberal policies and is reaping the same reward that was 
teaped by the United States when our policies were more liberal 
than they are now.” 


years, with a permanent annual appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 thereafter. 

‘“These funds are to be expended cooperatively by the Govern- 
ment and the various State agricultural colleges. Bulletins 
will be issued presenting in practical form the vast resources 
of knowledge gained by agricultural scientists through laborious 
experimentation, and experts will be sent into each rural district 
to demonstrate to the farmers the most improved methods ‘of 
soil treatment, cultivation, fertilization, crop rotation, and 
marketing, and, to the farmers’ wives and children, the prin- 
ciples of scientific economy in dairying, poultry-raising, and 
home-making. 

‘‘This arrangement does not imply that farmers as a class are 
ignorant of the requirements of their own calling. But it meets 
squarely the incontrovertible fact that many of them are pur- 
suing wrong or wasteful methods and giving arduous labor 
without due return. The author of the bill, and others who have 
studied the system of agriculture, declare that by such means 
the crop yields can be increased 100 per cent. without a largely 
increased expenditure of human energy. 

‘‘Nor is this mere theorizing. The judgment is based upon 
conditions in Europe. Long ago the peoples of those countries 
were driven by the economic pressure, now just being felt in 
this country, to adopt scientific methods of agriculture, and the 
Lever Bill aims to adapt to American use such of the principles 
employed in Europe as are fitted to American conditions. 

‘**With older and poorer soil, denser population and primitive 
tools, the European farmer has distanced the American in nearly 
every crop. Our average yield of potatoes is 80 bushels an acre; 
Belgium’s yield is 226 bushels; France’s, 190; Russia’s, 135. 
Our average wheat crop is 13.7 bushels per acre; in Europe it 
ranges from 26 to 40. The average there of all crops is about 
two and one-half times the average in the United States. 

“Tf we ‘go to school’ to the European peasant it will be no 
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radical innovation, for it was in Europe that we found our 
models in methods of conserving forests and other natural 
resources, and also for conserving our human resources, through 
scientific measures looking to social and industrial justice. 

“It is a healthy sign that the promoter of the bill is a South- 
erner. The Middle West and the Far West have their Holdens 
and their Colburns, their astonishingly successful corn elubs and 
agricultural colleges and cooperative creameries, elevators, mills, 
and marketing associations. But the South is coming forward 
with giant strides, and it is on record that in Congressman 
Lever’s own State of South Carolina demonstrations of scientific 
methods have increased the cotton production from 584 pounds 
an acre to 1,315 pounds. 

‘Progressive as the West is, it still has need of the practical, 
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coordinated application of scientific principles provided in the 
new bill. Between 1900 and 1910 the gross receipts per acy 
from the cultivated lands of Iowa were $11.40, while densely 
populated Denmark not only fed its own people, but exported 
$9 worth of farm products for every acre under the plow. Durj 
the same period the United States exports of foodstuffs fell from 
$251,000,000 to $136,000,000, and our imports of foodstuffs 
showed an increase of $13,000,000. With our unequaled area 
of arable soil, and a singularly favorable climate, this country 
is rapidly approaching a condition where it will be unable to feed 
its own population. 

‘*But the greatest agricultural development of this and coming 
generations will be in the South. No section of the country 
is comparable to it in fertility.” 





TOPICS 


JAMES BRYCE has been reduced to the peerage.—Columbia State. 

IF silence were golden John Lind could start a mint.—- Washington Herald. 

Mexico is still a live issue, 
State. 


but a lot of Mexicans aren't. —Columbia 

THE northern boundary of Mexico is now indicated by a bread-line.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Now that it has turned down equal suffrage, why not call it Mistersippi? 
—Columbia State. 

Bic business seems to have stumbled across something its size. 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


~Nash- 


MAKING a big stick look like an olive-branch is some presidential Bur- 
banking.— Memphis Commercial Appeal. ‘he 

WE shudder to think of the fate of all hen-coops in the path of the 
advancing Haitian rebels.--Columbia State. 

THE young women would be glad to see the pictures of a few of the young 
hachelors working for Mr. Ford.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

THE only menace we see to business for the coming summer is three big 
ball leagues rising over the horizon.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Just a few more and Governor Cole Blease will have pardoned enough 
South Carolina voters to make his election to the United States Senate a 
certainty.—New York Herald. 

THE Ford Company is no longer besieged by men seeking work, but the 
arrival in Detroit of great numbers of eligible spinsters is beginning to 
attract attention..-New York Post. 

WITH net earnings of 30.79 per cent. last year, it looks as if the Armours 
might be able to hold out for a while yet in spite of free trade in meat and 
Argentine importations.-—Capital News. 

‘* RESTRICTION in trade"’ as a definition of ‘restraint of trade’’ in the 
Antitrust Law ought to be good for twenty years more of litigation in 
defining the definition.—New York World. 

CREDENCE should be given to the preelection statements of the woman 
chairman of the Colorado Democratic State Committee when she says she 
can sweep the State.— Nashville Southern Lumberman 

















BRINGING IT OUT AGAIN. 
Kirby in the New York World. 


WHY WE 


IN BRIEF 


CONGREss makes little of big business.— Wall Street Journal. 

MExIco will have to do a lot of settling up after settling down.— ('vlumbiq 
State. 

Ir seems rather a misfortune that Colonel Goethals is not 
Providence Journal. 


twins,— 


Mississippi turned down woman suffrage, proving again that there's 
nothing in a name.—Columbia State. 

HUERTA can not possibly back out without embarrassing a lot of Mr. 
Wilson's political enemies.—Chicago News. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’s mental currency is safeguarded by 100 per cent. 
rediscount and 40 per cent. reserve.— Wall Street Journal. 

PRESIDENT WILSON will not go on the political stump, as he is quite 
busy enough on the one he is up now.——Boston Transcript. 

Ir must be admitted that the men on the interlocking directorates have 
sometimes held the key to the situation.— Washington Herald. 

IT doesn’t seem quite correct to say there is no panic in the country. 
Look at what the new baseball league is doing.-- Topeka Journal. 

SoME steel-mills are being flooded with orders. This must be in antici- 
pation of Republican victory and a high tariff in 1916.—New York Evening 
Post. 

“THE English think a great deal of Dr. Cook,”’ says a dispatch from 
London. So do we, but we are polite enough to refrain from saying all 
that we think.—Charleston News. 

Every time a profit-sharing plan is announced by a great manufactur- 
ing concern, the face of the ultimate consumer assumes an expression of 
wistful inquiry.— Washington Star. 


As not a single aviator has met with an accident in their startling upside- 
down flights, it is possible we have built the flying-machines on the wrong 
principle.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

THOMAS MotTT OSBORNE, who tried a few days behind the bars, says 
that “‘prisons stamp out a man’s individuality.'’ Is there not a good 


deal in the individuality of a criminel that needs to be stamped out?— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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—Williams in the Indianapolis News. 
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PARADE OF 25,000 JAPANESE IN HONOR OF DE LA BARRA 


armor, 








he Mexican envoy was welcomed in Tokyo by a huge popular demonstration, and was given a pair of swords and a suit of Japanese 
The people had to be warned by the authorities not to be too extravagant in their welcome. 


JAPAN’S FLIRTATION WITH MEXICO. 


DE LA BARRA THANKING JAPAN FOR ITS GIFTS. 








UDGING from the reports and comments of the Japanese 
newspapers, the advent of the Mexican envoy, Mr. Fran- 
cisco Leon de la Barra, was one of the most memorable 


THE MEXICAN ENVOY IN JAPAN 


of the world.” The Mexican present the 
meeting, but sent a message of appreciation which was read 
before the applauding audience. In the letter Mr. de la Barra 


exprest his wishes for the prosperity and advancement of the 


envoy was not al 


Japanese nation, and regretted that other arrangements pre- 
vented him from participating in the meeting and obliged him 


to receive the reception committee at 





bars, says 

not a good @ ents in the recent diplomatic annals of Japan. The signifi- 

ped out?— Bance of the event lies not so much in the cordial reception 
extended by the Court and the Government as in the enthusiasm 
isplaved by the people and by 
ertain classes of publicists. Indeed, 

















3; News. 


the authorities seem to have warned 


the National Reception Com- 
nittee,’ organized by the people, not 
to be too extravagant but confine 
themselves within the bounds of 


noderation. ui when, the envoy 
rived in ecember 21, 
~ we are told, he was met by surg- 


ing crowds of eager people, and on 


ihe evening of the 26th thousands 
withered in Hibiya Park, near the 
alae and in the shadow of the 


foreigi, Department, to express their 
‘ppreviation of Mexican friendship. 


lhe open-air meeting was held under 





the auspices of the Reception Com- 





his hotel. At the end of the meeting 
the crowds formed a procession and 
marched to the Imperial Hotel where 


the Mexican 


envoy Was staying. 

Mr. de la Barra appeared on the 

baleony of the hotel and received a 

if sword and armor presented by the 
= committee. 

i In welcoming the Mexican mis 

{j sion the Tokyo Nichi-nichi inci- 


dentally dwells upon the ** blunders” 
of the Foreign Department in dealing 
with Mexico, and urges the people to 
offset such blunders by demonstrating 
<a their heartfelt 
‘ Mexican 


sympathy for the 


nation. In the judgment 


. of this journal it was the height of 





ittee 
hitter 


The spokesman for the com- 
address, 
ind with a thinly disguised reference 
‘0 the United States, voiced a ‘‘na- 


delivered a fervent 


CosTER—‘‘ See that, Liz? 


‘ional desire to cement the ties of friendship between Mexico 
id Japan for the purpose of checking the preying of stronger 


‘owers upon weaker nations and thus promoting the peace 








THE EARTHLY 





ae folly on the part of Japan to decline 
PARADISE. 7 


There's a country for you!” © receive the Diaz mission which 
—Punch (London). was to visit Japan last autumn. The 
de la Barra mission comes, it says, 


at an opportune moment, as the leading publicists of the 
country are assembled in Tokyo to attend the Diet now in 
session. In the words of the Nichi-nichi: 
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‘“We hope that the Diet will pass a resolution appreciating 
the friendliness of the Mexican Government and people. What- 
ever may be the ultimate political status of Mexico, one thing 
seems certain, that Mexico's relations with us in commerce and 
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THE LATEST SETTLEMENT IN THE “GEAN, 


Showing the islands recently awarded by the Powers to Greece. 


—Graphic (London). 











diplomacy will grow closer and more important. 
is no country which does not openly encourage 
economic activities of its people in foreign countries, 
no reason why we should refrain from doing the 
coming of the Mexican mission affords us a golden 
to further our bona fide enterprises in Mexico.” 


To-day there 
the peaceful 
and there is 
same. The 
opportunity 


The 


1 Japan, comments upon the event in more diplomatic terms, 


Tokyo Jiji, perhaps the most influential financial journal 


while expressing much the same sentiment as that of the Nichi- 
The 


Japanese in 


nichi. Jiji attributes the cordial treatment enjoyed by the 
Mexico to the 


Latin-American Republic, 


absence of race prejudice in that 
as well as to * 
inherited from 


, and which bear striking similarity 


and simplicity’? which the Mexicans of to-day 


their to the ideas 
But 


the most significant part of the journal's comment is the follow- 


ancestors 
handed down by the Japanese samurai of the feudal ages. 


ing passage. which may or may not refer to the United States: 

“No two nations can be on friendly terms when either one 
treats the other in disregard of justice and good-will. The 
friendly relations between Japan and Mexico are founded upon 
mutual observance of justice and fairness.” 


The 
esting historical information: 


Tokyo Asahi takes occasion to give us this bit of inter- 


“As early as 1610 a.p., a band of Japanese merchants crossed 
the Pacifie to trade with Mexico. It was in those early days that 
Mexico, then called New Spain, dispatched to Japan a special 
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the spirit of chivalry 
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envoy in the person of General Viscaino to thank Japan for the 
succor given the Mexican sailors shipwrecked in Japanese waters; 
There is no doubt that intercourse began much earlier. 

“In 1613 Date Masamune, an ambitious feudal lord, 
an envoy to the Pope. The Japanese emissary passed through 
Mexico en route to Rome. He left some of his followers in 
Mexico, and it is said that these Japanese became the ancestors 
of a number of distinguished families in the Republic.”— 
Translations made for Tur Literary DiGEst. 


sent 





TURKEY’S REPLY TO FRENCH OBLOQUY 


HE REPENTANCE and self-reproach of Turkey, 

as exprest in the editorials of Constantinople papers 

from which we have so frequently quoted, 
replaced by a different mood. Turkey 
she has been undervalued and misrepresented. The press which 
Turkish feeling utter strong protests against 
what is considered in Stamboul to be the contempt in which the 
Ottoman Power is held in Europe. The leading papers of Paris, 
the Journal des Débats and the Temps, are especial objects of 
Moslem Turkey, according to the 
Tanine (Constantinople), is derided 
because of her mere determination to survive and keep her 


are now 


is indignant because 


best represent 


execration and derision. 


influential and important 


place as one among the congress of nations. Her wish to regain 
the Aigean Islands is treated as a fault or a crime. To quote 
the bitter and ironical comments of this organ on what her 


European judges style the ‘‘faults of Turkey”’ 


“To be sure, Turkey has enormous faults; no doubt we con- 
sist entirely of faults. Turkey’s unforgivable crime is that she 
desires to exist! While we wish to live safeguarding our in- 
dependence and our national sentiments, and are exerting our- 
selves to the utmost of what possessions and what vitality we 
have to that end, there comes up a violent and threatening and 
sickening howl on all sides of us interpreting our most sincere 
and sacred endeavors for our country as evidence that we have 
gone daft in vain self-confidence. The shortest, cheapest, least 
bloody thing for us is to dig our own graves! The world knows 
how straight we were going to extinction in Abdul Hamid’s time. 
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THE 

JoHN BUuLL—‘ These Agean Islands seem to be making a lot 

of bother. Turkey wants them, Italy wants them, Greece 
wants them. Why not end the trouble by taking them myself? 


BRITISH INSTINCT. 


—Pasquino (Turin). 


Our faults were not heralded then by the Journal des Débats. 
All was silence when, in times of terrible slaughter, much inno- 
cent blood was shed. But to-day we show signs of life. From 
the calamities we have suffered is born an awakened life. A 
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longing to live fills our hearts and urges us on to the last degree 
of sacrifice for our country, and, behold, ‘a fault, a crime,’ ery out 
the Temps, the Echo de Paris, and the Débats.”’ 


The criticism of the Parisian press is not only resented by the 
Turkish writer, but he proceeds to show that French antagonism 
to Turkey is really suicidal. French interests in a large measure 
are involved in Turkish relations. The condemnation and 
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tioned among them. 
that Albania should be independent under a prince of her own, 
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WILLIAM OF WIED'S THORNY CROWN 


LBANIA, situated between Greece, Servia, Montenegro, 
and the Adriatic, was looked upon by the Balkan 
victors as a territory naturally destined to be appor- 

But the great Powers intervened, declaring 


and they have picked Prince William of Wied to 





be Albania’s sovereign. He is, according to a 











writer in the London Standard, a young man of 


military education, and romantic. 
of the oldest noble families 
whose estates lie in the valley of the Rhine, and 
is a nephew of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rou- 


mania. 


courageous 
He belongs to one 


Now the Albanian people, as we learn 
from several authorities, are among the boldest 
and physically finest of European nationalities. 
But they are turbulent, and every man of them 
goes armed. They cultivate the family feud and 
hereditary vendetta with than Corsican 
We read in the press that they desire 
the restoration of Turkish supremacy in the Bal- 
kans such as is favored by Essad Pasha and other 
Turkish incendiaries. As Prince Wied is a Protes- 
tant, he is not likely, we are told, to interfere with 
either the Greek or Roman Catholic or Moham- 
medan religionists who make up the population of 


his new dominion, and will thus refrain from inter- 


more 
ferocity. 








THE NEW ROYAL FAMILY OF ALBANIA. 


dices and acquired a ‘‘modern"’ view of the world and its needs. 
the new King and Queen appears among our “‘ Personal Glimpses.”’ 





The selection of Prince William of Wied to ascend the throne of Albania asits first 
sovereign ruler was from the first a foregone conclusion, says the London Sphere. 
It adds that apart from his personal qualities he possesses one great advantage over his 
his numerous rival candidates in that he is an Evangelical Protestant, and as such 
can be relied upon to preserve an even balance among the three religions—Moslem, 
Greek Orthodox, and Roman Catholic—which claim the allegiance of the Albanians. 
The Wieds are of an ancient stock which early abandoned feudal habits and preju- 
A pen-sketch of 


fering with what might prove a hornets’ nest. But 
in assuming the crown he has gone quite contrary 
to the advice of the Kaiser and several others of 
political The Turks are secretly 
intriguing against him and, as the London Stand- 
ard reminds us, there are sinister influences at 
work which may finally end in a catastrophe 
similar to that of Maximilian in Mexico. Mean- 
while we are told by the same authority that 


advisers. 








contempt of the French press become a boomerang which must 
eventually bring back no little injury. Referring to certain 
utterances of the Temps and the Journal des Débats in which the 
“apathy,”’ ‘‘helplessness,’’ and absolute ‘‘ruin’’ of Turkey 
are referred to, and her ‘“‘extinetion as a political power” fore- 
told, the T'anine continues: 


“We are amazed at such utterances of a portion of the Paris 
press. Do they not see that they are guilty of conduct treason- 
able to the true interests of France? Suppose Turkey were 
destroyed to-day. Do they not see that influences that would 
thus be strengthened would result in the limitation of the influ- 
enee and interests of France? 

“In the contingency of threatened or actual invasion of Turk- 
ish provinees by certain foreign troops, could France simply 
play the réle of spectator? Would this help her relations with 
Germany? 

“Would the little piece of our country that France might 
get be any adequate compensation for her loss of enormous 
‘apital invested in Turkey, for her present ascendency in the 
Last in respect of language and literature and moral influence? 

“Our enemies have interpreted our kindly relations with 
Germany as hostility to France. What shall we do? Announce 
hostility to Germany? No, instead of doing that, we feel the 
lecessity of cultivating good relations with every one of the 
European Powers. Would France be pleased to have us at 
eumity with the Triple Alliance? If she is our friend, the very 
irst thing she will demand of us will be that we involve her in 
lo new difficulty. To live on friendly terms with all is our 
obvious duty. The present cabinet is working to that end, and 
8 convinced that in so doing good service is rendered not only 
‘0 Turkey, but to Europe also. Turkey can not be an enemy 
of France. The stronger she is the better friend, and upon 
the friendship of France she always confidently leans.” — 
Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





Prince William has taken up his residence at 
Durazzo on the coast of the Adriatic—some people cruelly hint- 

















INDEPENDENCE, WITH A FEW STRINGS. 
THE PowEeRsS—‘‘ Now, William, 
perfectly free to do as you like.”’ 


we've made you king, feel 
—Pasquino (Turin). 


ing that he chose this place of residence so that he could get 
away if anything unfortunate happened. To quote further: 


‘“‘In Durazzo (the Greek Epidamnos, the Roman Durrachium, 
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the starting-point of one of the most famaus roads in Europe, 
that leading to Byzantium) preparations are being made for the 
Prince’s reception. Furniture has already arrived; German 
commercial travelers are in evidence; picture post-cards of Prince 
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TO BE READY IN TWO YEARS. 
Tke Cape-to-Cairo 
to completion. 


Railway, showing how near it is 
The journey will be delightfully varied, 
alternating frequently between steamer and train as follows: 
Cape Town to Bukama (by train), 2,632 miles; Bukama to 
Congolo (by steamer), 398 miles; Congolo to Kindu (by 
train), 217 miles; Kindu to Ponthierviile (by steamer), 196 
miles; Ponthierville to Stanleyville (by train), 77 miles; 
Stanleyville to Mahagi, in the Sudan (by train), 683 miles; 
Mahagi to Kosti (by steamer), 1,163 miles; Kosti to Wady 
Halfa. via Khartum (by train), 815 miles; Wady Halfa to 
Assuan (by steamer), 208 miles; Assuan to Cairo (by train), 
555 miles—in all 6,944 miles.—Graphic (London). 











William are to be seen in the shops; and there is even a picture- 
palace with films showing the Prince in his home life, the Prince 
visiting the Kaiser, the Prince leading his squadron, a very 
ingenious method of aequainting the population with their 
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new ruler. But Essad also has a house at Durazzo, with arma 
guards at the door, and his partizans are there too.” 


. 


Essad Pasha, the one-time hero of Seutari, has of course bee 
fighting the provisional government of Albania since the signing 
of the Treaty of Bucharest, and everything intimates that th 
approach of the new ruler is likely to stir up a hornets’ neg. 
The state of the country is thus summarized in The Standari: 














“The sinister figure of Essad moves about the interior from 
his stronghold at Tiranna, doing no one knows what. Th: 
Albanian Mussulmans are, it is said, conspiring to restor 
Turkish rule. The Maltsors, or hillmen, are apparently Waiting 
events. And all along the newly mapped frontiers there js 
soreness, for across them there are Albanians now dec!ared to 
be subjects of their hereditary enemies; and, in addition, the 
southern frontier has left many of Greek race in Albania who.are 
clamoring loudly to be united to Greece. On the top of all 
this there is the newly discovered plot, the basis of which was 
evidently not only a raid from without, but a conspiracy within 

“This is no comfortable kingdom for a young German Prine 
to go into, and it is littlke wonder that the Kaiser has warned 
Prince Wilhelm that he is faced with serious risks. This, ir 
fact, is the warning that all the Powers he consulted gave him.” 





THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY 


OME conquered Europe through her great road-makers, 
but left Africa for a later generation. What Cesar 
left, Cecil Rhodes attempted, and now, we read, the 

Cape-to-Cairo Railway is actually nearing completion. The old 
Roman roads, like many of the French and German roads of 
to-day, were principally built for strategie purposes, to facilitate 
the transport of troops, baggage, and artillery. The new 
African road, built by England, is to be a path of peace, and 
we read in the London Graphic: 


‘Several factors make a reference to the Cape-to-Cairo 
project particularly appropriate at the moment. There is, 
first, the enormous advance made during the last few years, 
and, in the second place, the recent announcement that the 
Belgian Government has ceded to Britain a strip of land in the 
Kongo, thus making it possible for the railway to traverse British 
territory throughout its entire length of 6,944 miles, that being 
the distance from Cape Town to Cairo, or 7,074 miles if we 
include the journey to the sea at Alexandria. 

‘*We get an idea of the rapidity with which the central regions 
of Africa are being opened up to commerce and civilization by 
means of the railway when it is stated that northward the 
track has been laid to within a short distance of Bukama, 
right in the heart of the Kongo, tho at present passengers can 
travel only as far as Elizabethville, also in the Kongo, sone 
2,321 miles north of Cape Town. 

‘* Altho the Cape-to-Cairo Railway will now be British through- 
out, it must not be forgotten that its object is purely commer- 
cial. Starting, as it does, from the east end of the Mediterra- 
nean, it will never be able to compete against the direct sea- 
route from England to the Cape in point of speed. But, like 
a gigantic back-bone, it will carry the nerves of commercial life 
along the continent, promote local traffic, and, by means 0! 
feeder lines to the oceans on east and west, furnish outlets for 
the great future trade of Africa’s wealthiest regions—the central 
section.” 


A curious cireumstance connected with the building of this line 
has been the peril to which the workmen were exposed from the 
attacks of wild beasts, and we are told by this writer: 


‘““As the railway penetrated northward toward the heart of 
this wonderful and fascinating continent, the engineers exper'- 
enced considerable difficulties and hardships. They had to 
overcome the unfriendly attitude of the natives, while the wild 
beasts of the country gave them no little anxiety. Now the 
natives acknowledge the advantages of the iron road and the 
comforts and blessings it is capable of bringing to their very 
doors. In Northwestern Rhodesia, particularly, lions were the 
source of considerable anxiety both to the engineers and the 
workmen, and strong palisades had to be built around the 
“amps to prevent the workmen being carried off in their sleep. 
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SURGEON INSTRUCTING A CLASS IN “‘ FIRST AID” 


At the Carnegie Steel Company. 





EFFORTS OF THE STEEL CORPORATION TO SAVE THE LIVES OF ITS WORKERS. 


‘*Everywhere there is an earnest appeal to the employee to use care and to keep SAFETY in mind at all times.”’ 
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a 
AT DRILL IN RESCUE TRAINING STATION. 
H. C. Frick Coke Company 








SAFETY 


CCIDENT-PREVENTION WORK has been under- 
[ taken by the United States Steel Corporation on a 
large seale. Safety committees, embracing 4,678 em- 


plovees in 1912, have been organized for practically every 


IN STEEL 


Jantern-slides are employed, and are relieved by music and other 
things of an entertaining character. Twenty-one such enter- 
tainments were given by one company this year. Another 
company, in conjunction with a public service company, enter- 
tained at different times some 8,000 school children. They 

were shown moving pic- 





operation throughout 
its subsidiary com- 
panies, and the per- 
sonnel of these com- 


mittees, especially those 
made up of workmen, is 
changed periodically in 
order to extend the 


individual interest in 


safety. Since 1906, 
when the Corporation 
actively took up the 
work, approximately 


$5,000,000 has 
spent on safety work, 
and it is felt that, to a 
large extent, those acci- 


been 


dents for which the 
emplover is responsible 


have been eliminated. 








At the main entrance of the Gary works. 
monets and pictures at change of shifts, and the reminders flashed on the screen 
‘“‘cause Many a man to think of Safety First as he passes on his way to work.” 


tures of the dangers of 
the street and their 
play. It is _ believed 
that all of this work is 
beneficial in stimulating 
the interest in safety. 
‘“Many other plans 
have been inaugurated, 
the most recent of which 
is the giving of monthly 
prizes to each man in 
the departments having 
the best records for 
safety. One company 
has established a bonus 
plan which applies to 
all foremen; and cash 
bonuses, based upon the 


SAFETY 


LooK OUT FOR 


THE OTHER MANG 
you MIGHT 
HURT HIM 


THE *‘ BEACON LIGHT OF SAFETY” per cent. of reduction 
Crowds of men watch the safety ser- of accidents in each 
particular department, 


are paid at the end of 
the year to each fore- 








We quote from Bulle- 
tin No. 4 of the Corporation’s Bureau of Safety, Relief, Sani- 
tation, and Welfare as follows: 


“An analysis of the causes of accidents shows that a large 
proportion of them are due to the carelessness of the workmen. 
In an endeavor to eliminate these accidents a very active cam- 
paign of education was started by all of the subsidiary com- 
panies some time ago. Entertainments are given at the different 
plants or mines. All employees and their families are invited. 
Typical unsafe practises are shown in contrast with the proper 
an safe method of doing the work. Motion-pictures and 


man. In some com- 
panies, suggestion boxes 
are located at convenient places throughout the plant for the con- 
venience of all employees who are not members of committees but 
desire to make suggestions. Prizes are awarded periodically to 
those making the best suggestions. Safety precepts are printed 
on pay-envelops, the wordings being changed each pay-day. 
These precepts are displayed on signs at the entrance to the 
wurks and are in plain view as the employees go to and from 
work. They are also printed on forms used in the plant; on 
lead pencils, cigars and matches, lapel buttons, watch fobs, 
drinking-cups, ete. Thousands of calendars are distributed 
to the employees each year with some words of caution printed 
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on each leaflet for the month. Everywhere there is an earnest 
‘appeal to the employee to use care in doing his work and to 
keep SAFETY in mind at all times.” 

Some of the photographs reproduced herewith show strikingly 
to what lengths this campaign for safety, sanitation, and general 
welfare has gone. The corporation has adopted a voluntary 
accident relief plan; all of its subsidiary mining companies have 
first-aid and rescue work; and 
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ANTS AS DISEASE-CARRIERS 


XPERIMENTS in the Ancon Hospital in the Canal 

Zone show that ants may transmit infectious disease, 

as flies do, by tracking the germs vith their feet. So 

far as could be seen, however, ants are not themselves subject 
to such diseases, and indeed the formic acid in which their 
organs abound is not favorable 





elaborate general  specifica- 


to bacteria. Any moving thing, 





tions for sanitary installations 
in its various plants have been 
adopted and are insisted upon. 
Some of its miners are housed 
in sanitary camps of attractive 
design, such as the Docena 
Camp, near Birmingham, Ala., 
which has run- 
ning water, ideal garbage dis- 


houses with 


posal, bath-houses, a hospital, 
and ample facilities for recrea- 
club-houses, 
Visit- 
ing and district nurses are em- 


tion, including 


baseball-grounds, ete. 


ployed in a number of the 
mining and manufacturing 
plants, and no less than 101 
children’s playgrounds have 














animate or inanimate, may 
carry germs with it, and when 
there is disease about, anything 
that travels, from a railway- 
train to a house-fly, is to be 
regarded with suspicion. Says 
a writer in The Lancet (Lon- 
don, January 10): 


‘“No suspicion until lately 
has arisen that the industrious 
ant might upon oceasion act 
as the transmitting agent of 
infection to man. It was 
known that some species, such 
as the white ant, had very de- 
structive tendencies in certain 
parts of the tropies, and that 
the bites of some large tropical 








been provided by the subsid- 
return 
the corporation 
points to its accident record, 


iary companies. In 


for all this 





SEVEN EYES SAVED. 
Seven goggles broken by chips that might have destroyed eyesight, 
at South Works’ Foundry Chipping Yard during March, 1913. 


ants caused a good deal of 
general disturbance, being at- 
tended with faintness and 
shivering and sometimes with 
temporary paralysis. It was 








where it is shown that in one 

of its subsidiary companies the deaths per million tons of prod- 
uct in 1912 was 1.88 against 4.29 throughout the country and 
6.53 in South Wales. This company produced 531,328 tons of 
coal per death, whereas only 233,000 were produced in the whole 
United States, and 153,000 in South Wales. The fnoral is for 
him who runs to read. 





SHALL WE BLEED AGAIN?—A century ago ‘“‘first aid to 
the injured” consisted largely in bleeding the unfortunate suf- 
ferer. Bleeding has gone out of fashion and the practise was 
doubtless abused, yet facts are coming to light that show some 
justification for it. Recent investigations indicate that the 
letting of blood decreases the permeability of the blood-vessels, 
and that in certain diseases abnormal permeability is a dangerous 
condition, to be mended whenever possible, by whatever means. 
It is only just beginning to be realized that the blood-vessels 
often permit their soluble contents to pass freely through their 
walls, and that this condition may be favored or avoided by 
proper diet and treatment. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chieago, January 31), in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Old Practise of Venesection in a New Light,” sketches various 
treatments and then adds: 


*‘Quite surprizing is the additional fact that hemorrhage, as 
it oceurs in the old practise of blood-letting, also exercises a 
favorable effect in decreasing the abnormal permeability of the 
vessels. Accordingly, not only the injection of blood and 
serums, but also the repeated withdrawal of blood from the 
circulation may occasion a therapeutically useful response in 
the organism. There appears to exist in this finding an experi- 
mental basis for the old practise of blood-letting in conditions 
attended with the undue formation of transudates or exudates, 
as in pneumonia or pleurisy. The procedure, once so common, 
and even a century ago held so generally applicable, has almost 
been abandoned. Like any method which rests on purely empiric 
basis, it has doubtless done harm incommensurably greater than 
the good that was expected therefrom. . . . Perhaps these newer 
studies on the effect of hemorrhage on the permeability of the 
blood-vessels will help to present in a better light the practise 
of our predecessors of a generation or two ago.” 


also known that some savage 
races used the dried bodies of 
ants, beaten into a paste, as an arrow-poison, but it is only of late 
that suggestion has been made that this insect might convey 
pathogenic bacteria to man. The ant is commonly found in 
and around the dwellings of people residing in the tropics. _ It is, 
indeed, a matter of difficulty to keep this insect away from food- 
stuffs in such houses, and it is equally difficult to keep the ant 
away from human dejecta when these are not properly disposed 
of. So that it can not be doubted that the ant has the oppor- 
tunity of carrying from infected excreta the specific organisms 
of disease to the food stored in human dwellings. oer 
‘**Little or no experimental work, however, had been done to 
obtain proof that ants were capable of transmitting diseases 
to man; but in 1912, Dr. L. B. Bates, bacteriologist to Ancon 
Hospital in the Panama Canal Zone, undertook a series of 
experiments with the view of putting to the test whether or not 
the ant acted as a transmitting agent of such infections as 
enteric fever and bacillary dysentery. . . . His investigations 
were carried out with the large yellow ants which are found in 
and around the houses in the Canal Zone. He fed a number of 
these insects on bread soaked with cultures of bacillus typhosus 
for five days, killing and examining some of them at certain 
intervals, but in no instance was he able to recover the typhoid 
bacillus from the intestines of the ants. The experiment was 
carefully repeated with like negative results. He then tried to 
determine if the ant could carry the specific organisms on its 
legs or body, in a purely mechanical way, to human food.” 


To this end, a number of the insects were dropt into a broth 
culture of the typhoid bacillus and allowed afterward to crawl 
out and walk over dishes in such a way that their footprints 
could be ‘‘cultivated” for bacteria. 
easily found in every instance. 


The typhoid bacillus was 
This experiment was repeated 
several times, and in the majority of cases positive results were 
obtained. To quote further: 


“Tt is known that the body of the ant contains a certain 
amount of formie acid. Dr. Bates infers, therefore, that under 
such circumstances it would be almost impossible that any 
typhoid bacillus could survive for any length of time in the 
intestinal canal of the ant. He concludes that the ant under 
certain conditions is capable of becoming an active agent in the 
transmission of enteric fever or bacillary dysentery to man, 
but only in a mechanical way. The same is almost certainly 
true as regards cholera.” 
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FURS, TRUE AND FALSE 





HIS IS THE DAY of imitations. Imi- 

tations are of two kinds—those by which 

the dealer deceives the purchaser, and 
those by which the purchaser hopes to deceive 
the public. Dealers make money by the first; no 
one derives pecuniary profit from the second, but 
it must be a vast satisfaction to produce on one’s 
frieuds the impression made by real diamonds or 
sealskin, without having to pay the price. In 
an article on the testing of furs, contributed to 
La Nature (Paris) by Daniel Claude, we are in- 
formed that with a microscope one may easily dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false. Un- 
fortunately it is difficult to use a microscope on 
one’s friends’ garments, altho it is quite possible 
to twitch out a few hairs surreptitiously and take 
ther: home for subsequent examination. The tests 
are most successful in trade, and doubtless may 
serve as an efficient protection against the first 
kind of fraud. We read: 


“Hlow are furs tested? Fora long time it was 
enough for dealers to touch the hair to recognize 
its nature, and experts used no other method. But 
provress in the art of preparing and tanning skins 
has rendered this means insufficient, and it is no 
longer possible to-day to identify furs except with 
the aid of the microscope. 

The fur of mammals is made up of hair. Ex- 
cept with a few animals, the horse among others, 
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the hairs are of two very different kinds—one 
small and thin, constituting wool, down, or fluff, 
playing the principal part in protection against 
cold: the other larger, longer, more numerous— 
course hair, mane, ete. Still others areintermediate. 





No. 1, rabbit; 2, beaver; 3, marten; 4, ermine; 5, opossum; 6, skunk; 7, sea-otter 


FURS SEEN THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE. 


8, muskrat; 9, chinchilla. 








* According to the climate from which the fur 
comes, according as the animal has been killed at a period more 
or less remote from the shedding of the hair, according to the 
part of the body from which the fur is taken, the number, as- 
pect, and proportion of the different hairs vary. 
all have common characteristics. 

“\ hair is always formed from a bulb buried in the skin, 
richly provided with blood-vessels and covered by the epidermis; 
above this bulb the epidermie cells, abundantly nourished, grow, 
and form a stem that soon pushes its way to the outside after 
making way through the epidermis. The cells constituting the 
hair are hardened and flattened, but all are not alike, and from 
the outside to the center three layers may be distinguished: 
1. The cuticle or epidermicle, very thin and formed of flat, over- 
lapping seales; 2, the cortical substance, much thicker, often 
colored, full of air-bubbles in old hairs; 3, the pith or medullary 
substanee at the center, formed of many-sided cells, sometimes 
arranged in an axial column. 


Nevertheless, 
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STRUCTURE OF THE HAIR OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 











‘*Each hair is accompanied by two oil-glands that secrete an 
unctuous liquid, which lubricates the hair, and by a slender 
muscle, which by contracting makes it ‘stand on end,’ and in 
man produces the so-called ‘gooseflesh.’ 

‘‘In the examination of furs, it is only the characteristics 
of the hair itself that concern us, and it is the peculiarities and 
details of the three constituent layers that will give us all our 
information. Se 

“The rabbit, or rather the rabbit family ... presents a 
characteristic that, enables it to be recognized at first sight— 
through the microscope; its large hairs are spindle-shaped and the 
pith presents numerous branchings. Again, the cortical sub- 
stance is always extremely small—a characteristic shared also 
by the deer and the chinchilla, so if your fur has hairs whose pith 
forms elongated Y's, be sure that it is that of the hare or the 
rabbit. 

“The hair of the seals and sea-otters has no pith. As the 
only others that have this property are those of the human 
race, it is easy to tell the genuine from imitations. 

‘“The marine otter has no pith in its smaller hairs and only a 
very narrow pith at the base of its large hairs. This distin- 
guishes it from the true otters of Europe and Canadm. .. . All 
these otters have hair provided with characteristic seales that 
differentiate them clearly from the ‘Hudson otter,’ made with 
muskrat skin, and still more from the ‘Columbia otter’ and 
‘electric otter,’ which are common rabbit. 

‘**All the mustelids, such as the bison, have common char- 
acteristics; their coarse hair has a thick cortical layer, found only 
among the carnivores and a pith of complex branchings. Details 
enable them to be told apart. 96,8 

“The very rare chinchilla has many of the characteristics of the 
rabbit, which is most often used in imitating it, but the pith of 
its large hairs is formed of rows of cells, juxtaposed and parallel. 

“The skunk is much like the opossum except that the mi¢ro- 
scope reveals in the large hairs of the latter an eccentric pith 
and a more flexible and slender cortical layer, which is never 
COMIVOM Gs 5)-5 is 4 

“These few examples may suffice to show that fur-testing 
is not impossible, and that consequently frauds are less numerous 
than is generally believed.” —Translation made for Tur LirTERARY 
DiceEst. 
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CLOTH FOR HEATING PURPOSES 


LOTH that is warm, not in the usual sense of merely 
keeping in bodily heat, but in that of being itself a 
source of warmth, may now be obtained through the 
The first cloth of this kind 
was devised many years ago, on the principle of the ordinary 
electric heater, but the obstacles that prevented its satisfactory 


ordinary channels of commerce. 


working have only recently been removed. The late invention, 
like the earlier one, hails from France, and is described by 
Francis Marre in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, December 6). 
Says this writer in substance: 

“It was shown long ago that sufferers from gout and rheu- 
matism find considerable relief when the region or seat of pain 
is kept at a fairly high and con- 
stant temperature. But it would 
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FISH THAT CHANGE THEIR CLOTHES 


HAT WOULD YOU THINK if you should see 
milk-white fish suddenly develop spots all over his 
body and then as quickly change to the color of river 
It is now known that many tropical fish act in this 
astounding fashion, clothing themselves in one color or pattern 


mud? 


after another like a visiting European monarch on a busy da 
Until the advent of large aquaria these peculiarities were litle 
noted. Naturally, if one had seen a brown fish swimming in 
the sea on one day and a white one of the same shape on thie 
next, he would have concluded only that there were brown aid 
white varieties of the same species. But in an aquarium the 
observer may see the fish change clothes under his very eyes, 


and there seems to be no douht 





be extremely unpleasant for 
them to be condemned to live 
continually in an overheated at- 
mosphere, when it would suffice 
to prolong the action of heat on 
only one part of the body; so 
they have recourse to heavy 
clothes. The latter, however, are 
not generators of heat, and their 
réle is simply that of thermic in- 
sulators to prevent the escape 
of bodily heat. 

“So, ever since the introduc- 
tion of electric heating, attempts 





THE NASSAU GROUPER PHOTOGRAPHED IN MEDIUM EX- 
CITEMENT, WHEN [T APPEARS DARK BROWN AND WHITE. 


that the creature does it know- 
ingly and of set purpose. Says 
Arthur G. Eldredge, in an article 
contributed to Country Life in 
America (Garden City, N. Y., 
February) and illustrated with 
his own photographs: 


‘‘We are accustomed to think 
of our North American trout as 
a brilliant and beautiful fish, jut 
compared with some of the den- 
izens of tropic seas the trout is 





have been made to include resist- 
ing conductors in the thickness 
of the textiles and to send a cur- 
rent of electricity through these, 
raising their temperattire there- 
by. The first trials of this kind 
were made in France by Mr. Car- 
michel, now professor of physics 
in the University of Toulouse; 
they gave satisfactory results, 





but a gray moth beside a butter- 
fly. Moreover, these strikingly 
marked and highly colored e¢rea- 
tures possess a faculty of wn- 
usual interest to the observer — 
the power of changing their colors 
instantaneously. mee: 
Townsend, director of the New 
York Aquarium, calls them the 
‘chameleons of the sea.’ . . . 





but the weight and stiffness of 
the heating fabrics have always 
been an obstacle to their use in 


IN EXTREME EXCITEMENT, THE SAME COLOR INTENSIFIED 


“It is now agreed by scientists 
that this color is under control. 
The skin of these fishes is com- 





the manufacture of clothing. On 
the other hand, the insulation 
was often imperfect, which was 
dangerous, or resistance to wear 
was insufficient, or the metal used 
rusted rapidly; all of which in- 
conveniences caused the aban- 
donment, at the outset, of the 
industrial manufacture of these 
fabries. 

“If we may believe a report 
presented by Mr. Daniel Ber- 








posed of chromatophores (color 
cells) which contain pigment 
granules of many colors. Prof. 
F. B. Sumner thinks the colors 
have no adaptive significance, 
but are the result of nervous re- 
flexes produced by disturbance of 
various kinds. Dr. Townsend 
has found by experiment that 
when the circulation of water is 


IN THE CONCEALMENT PHASE, DARK, MUDDY BROWN. stopt a coloration appears not 





shown at any other time. This 





thelot to the Society for the En- 
couragement of National Indus- 
try, all these difficulties have 
been surmounted by an engineer in Belfort, Mr. C. Herrgott. 
The fabric invented by him has survived all the tests imposed on 
it, and has met well the conditions of actual use in the Bor- 
deaux hospitals, under the direction of Professor Bergonié. 

**Mr. Daniel Berthelot has demonstrated the manifest supe- 
riority of the Herrgott fabric over those that employ a network 
of electric conductors or a mass of asbestos supporting spiral 
wires. In the new fabric, the conductors form an integral 
part of the cloth, without detracting, by their presence, from 
the flexibility which is so indispensable. The metal chosen for 
the purpose is nickel, whose resistance to oxidation is well 
known. Between two neighboring threads, the difference of 
potential is too small for a short circuit to be formed, and insu- 
lation is so perfect that when the fabric is moistened there is no 
abnormal heating. The desire to avoid all possible accidents 
leads the inventor not to extend his conducting network to the 
edges of the fabric, so that ordinary wear can not expose the 
metal. 

*‘Ordinary conductors make it easy to attach the fabric to 
an eleetrie-light cireuit of 110 to 220 volts, as one would 
attach a simple lamp.’’—Translation made for THe Literary 
DiGEst. 


HIS COMPLEXION MATCHES HIS MOOD, 


he terms a distress phase. When 
allowed to become very hungry 
they exhibit an unusually brilliant 
coloration when the food is given; when lights are turned on 
over the tanks at night yet another phase is seen. 

‘From long observation Dr. Townsend concludes that the 
various phases may be classified. Mimiery, hiding, mild 
excitement, distress, anger, and extreme excitement would 
seem to include nearly all of them. After the aquarium 
has closed at night the fish display many interesting changes 
not seen during the noise, strong light, and excitement of 
the day. 

“The accompanying photographs were made at the New 
York Aquarium. Only a few phases were obtained, as the 
fish would not, in my limited time, and probably would not 
at all, regain their normal state after the handling necessary 
to catch and place them in a small tank for photographing. 
They are all salt-water species, few fresh-water fish having 
shown rapid changes. 

“The Nassau grouper (Epinephelus striatus) has so far shown 
the greatest number of changes—seven as listed: 1, a uniform 
creamy white without any dark markings; 2, dark above with 
pure white under parts; 3, uniform dark copper-brown; 4, upper 
half sharply banded, lower half creamy white; 5, snow-white 
below, dusky above, with a median black band from pectoral 
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fin to tail; 6, dark, mottled with white; 7, uniform dark suf- 
fused with red. 

The yellow-fin grouper (Mycteroperca venenosa) shows many 
beautiful changes and seems more willing to exhibit than some 
of the other fishes. Watching for half an hour I observed the 
following changes: whole body a delicate pearl-gray, with large 
patches of darker gray, edges of all except the pectoral fin an 
intense velvet-black; then a flushing of scarlet on the upper 
two-thirds, with a darkening of 
the body-spots and with small 
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The tree is killed, either at once or at length; but the hollow 
column of basaltic lava stands like a monument above the plain. 
‘*In another type ... the lava comes to rest, surrounding the 
trees, which disappear, but after having imprest on the basaltic 
rock all the most minute details of their structure. The casting 
appears in the form of cylindrical holes 9 to 12 feet deep, made 

vertically in the lava-flow. 
‘*How does it happen that the trees had time to make such a 
delicate imprint on the lava be- 





spots of deep red-brown appear- 


fore disappearing in smoke and 





ing below the lateral line; then 
by some disturbance of the tank 
one displayed a strong excited 
phase, the spots very dark, the 
light portions nearly white, with 
salnion spots on the belly. One 
small specimen appeared to 
think he was hiding by lying on 
a dark-brown stone, his own color 
maiching it very perfectly. The 





ashes? This paradoxical fact is 
doubtless explained as follows: 
on the one hand, the large trees, 
full of sap, cool the layer of lava 
that comes into immediate con- 
tact with the trunk, and as lava 
is a very bad conductor of heat 
this fixt layer persists, altho sur- 
rounded by liquid fire.””— Trans- 
lation made for Tue LiTERARY 





white phase was observed at 
night, after closing. Certain 
specimens taken from deep water 
are remarkable for their intense 


YELLOW FIN GROUPER, LIGHT PHASE, NEARLY WHITE, 
With pale gray spots, and edge of tail and fins black. 


DiGEst. 





WIND AND VEGETATION— 





scarlet color, strongest on the 
upper two-thirds. 

“The hogfish (Orthopristis 
chrysoplerus) . . . swam about 
the tank continually, changing 
from medium dark to entire 
creamy white delicately flushed 
with pink, except the head por- 
tion which remained darker. An- 
other specimen lay on the bot- 
tom retaining the medium-dark 
coloration. This fish has a pe- 
cullar mouth. When open fully 
it oxtends somewhat past the 
eve, and it is then that the re- 
seriblanee to a hog’s snout is 
noticeable. . 1... . 

* There are other varieties show- 
ing wonderful changes of color 
which I was not able to photo- 
graph. Among them are the queen 
trigger-fish, showing four phases 
of remarkable color, the red par- 
rot, blue tang, grunts, margate, 
red grouper, and others. I ob- 
served in one tank what seemed 
tobe mimicry. The margate fish, 
normally light-colored, assumed 
a quite uniform chocolate-brown, 





THE SAME FISH. 


The spots are nearly black above, fading into dark gray below, 
with salmon spots on the belly. form is 





IN THE PALE PHASE; PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT. 
Above his head appears that of a red grouper. 


The plant life of a large section 
of country may be altered, or 
even wiped out, by a change in 
the character of the prevailing 
winds. A writer in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris) tells us that 
the vegetation of both sea and 
land is very sensibly influenced 
by air-currents. He says: 
‘*In marine plants, the exterior 
modified characteristi- 
cally by the shock of the waves. 
In places, the sea-bottom is com- 
pletely deprived of vegetation 
under the influence of the wind; 
but in other places the wind favors 
the dissemination and fecunda- 
tion of various marine plants. 
The composition of the marine 
flora depends on the oxygen and 
the food substances that are 
brought by the wind....... 
“On the continents, the wind 
sometimes prevents plant-growth. 
In the forest, it is destructive, 
uprooting trees and breaking off 





imitating the black grouper 
with whieh he was confined. 
“Sometimes the changes are 
very rapid; again they are slow, 
and we are able to follow the grad- 
ual change of pattern and color. 
The fish swim leisurely about, 
their colors fading and blending 
into the new ones and again flush- 
ing up strongly like the changing 
hues of an autumn sunset.” 











IN THE CONCEALMENT PHASE. 
He is a dark, muddy brown. 


branches. Under the harmful 
action of the wind, which in- 
creases their transpiration, plants 
are obliged to have recourse to 
various adaptations, such as the 
diminution of the surface of tran- 
spiration, covering themselves 
with hair or wax, dwarfing, or the 
formation of rosettes. ... By 
modifying the conformation of 
the surface, the wind acts in- 
directly on the plant world, and 
this action may be beneficial or 
harmful, according to cireum- 








LAVA-CASTINGS OF TREES 
— ‘A mold for casting molten 
material must usually be made of something imperishable. For 
casting iron, for instance, moist sand is generally employed. No 
one would think of using wood for the purpose. And yet we are 
assured, on the testimony of numerous scientific witnesses, that 
impressions of trees, and even of lighter and more combustible 
material, have been found in lava, which must have been molten 
at the time when the impressions were made. Writes an editor 
of Cosmos (Paris): 


‘Several times lava from Kilauea .. . has flowed through 
the woods, surrounding, in its path, the tree-trunks with a layer 
of lava rising to the highest point reached by the burning flood. 


A ‘‘*CHAMELEON OF THE SEA.” 


stances. . . . Finally, the winds 
assure the dissemination of vari- 
ous plants by sea and land. They 
distribute seeds, spores, and fruits directly or indirectly by means 
of the waves or of birds driven before the gale. The first plants 
that take possession of a virgin soil are the alge, mosses, and 
lichens, whose spores are very light. The seeds of the phanero- 
gams also, owing to their smallness or their special form, lend 
themselves easily to wind-dissemination. . . . Authorities differ 
widely regarding the spreading of plants to great distances. 
Kerner, who has studied the influence of the. winds on the 
dissemination of Alpine plants, supposes that long-distance 
transportation, across seas and continents, is out of the question. 
On the other hand, a more recent writer, Schréter, who has also 
studied the flora of the Alps, believes the thing quite possible, 
and cites several instances of it.” 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL VIEW OF BURNS 


T HAS TAKEN almost a century for certain facts con- 
cerning the cerebral development of Robert Burns to become 
generally known. <A writer in the London Sphere refers 
almost timorously to the fact that early in the nineteenth 
century, in the year that Jean Armour, Burns’s widow, died, 
the family of Robert Burns gave their consent to having a cast 
made of the skull of the 


nor prominent; the greatest width of the face lay well behind 
the eye-sockets. Anatomists do not include the forehead in 
measuring the length of the face because its upper limit is hard 
to define; they measure from the root of the nose to the lower 
margin of the chin. The well-developed average man has a {ace 
length of 120 mm. From the various portraits I infer that the 
poet’s faee was of average length, about 120 mm., but his 

face was above the aver- 





poet, dead thirty-eight 


years previously. The 
science of phrenology had 
just then been interesting 
Seotch physicians, and a 
paper was drawn up con- 
taining the results of the 
phrenological examination 
skull, with 
drawings of the cast. It 


of Burns’s 


is these memorials of the 
poet that Mr. Arthur 
Keith now examines, be- 
ginning with some gen- 
eralizations about the 
present method of draw- 
ing conclusions from phy- 
siological aspects, and us- 
ing a tone almost depreca- 
tory in fear that the 
sensibilities of Burns’s 
worshipers will be hurt by 
what may be regarded as 
an unreverential way of 
treating the poet’s physi- 
cal remains: 

‘*Most of us have lost 
faith in the size of head 
or expanse of brow as an 
index of mental ability; 
our speculations along 
such lines have been upset 
by our daily experience. 
We place our trust rather 
in the eye, the mouth, the 
expression, the manner in 
which the countenance 
lights up. Burns had an 








RAEBURN’'S PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BURNS. 
For a century it was not known that the greatest of Scotch poets had sat for 
the greatest of Scotch painters. This portrait is now published for the first 
time by the London Sphere. It is owned by Mr. E. B. Nash, of Scotland. 


age width. When, how- 
ever, a face of rather more 
than normal dimensioiis is 
painted as part of a head 
of altogether abnormal 
dimensions it  appcars 
dwarfed; hence Sir Walter 
Scott’s remark that artists 
had not done justice to 
the massiveness of Burns’s 
features. 

“In order to assist the 
reader in realizing the re- 
markable dimensions of 
the poet’s skull, or rather 
brain-case, I have set 
various views of it side by 
side with the correspond- 
ing view of a skull of nearly 
the average size. The 
profile view shows its ex- 
ceeding length, viz., 206 
mm., a good half-inch be- 
yond the average. Even 
the Edinburgh _hatters, 
accustomed to provide for 
exceptionally large heads, 
must have had some diffi- 
culty in meeting the needs 
of the poet. The skull 
also is remarkably wide, 
153mm. The proportion 
of the width to the length 
of the skull is of interest 
to those who study and 
discriminate human races; 
in Burns's case the width 
is 74 per cent. of the 
length. He was thus not 
only of the large-headed 
but also long-headed type. 
The height of the skull— 
the degree to which the 
roof rises above the ear- 
holes—reveals a Scotch 








eye. ‘Il never saw such 
another eye in a human 
head,’ said Sir Walter Scott. Had Sir Walter shared Dr. George 
Combe’s predilection for the study of heads I am quite certain 
he would have discovered that the poet’s brain was quite as re- 
markable as his eye. In recent years Miss Lee and Professor 
Pearson have invented a fairly accurate method of calculating 
the size of the brain from the dimensions of the skull. Their 
method indicates that Burns had a brain measuring 1,720 cubic 
em.—1,500 cubie em. being the size of brain for an average 
Scotsman. The great size of the head gives a key to the re- 
mark made by Sir Walter Scott, viz., ‘His countenance was 
more massive than it looks in any of his portraits.’ Nae 
‘**Unfortunately the cast of the skull leaves off at the lower 
margin of the eye-sockets, hence I am unable to give any exact 
measurements relating to the lower part of the face. The 
width of the face, however, one can state definitely. The widest 
part of the face, taken just below the eye-sockets, measures 
134 mm., fully a quarter of an inch beyond the width of the 
average man’s face. Yet the cheek-bones, as may be seen from 
the various portraits as from the skull cast, were neither high 


feature. The head of the 

, typical Seot has a low- 
pitched roof. The height of Burns’s skull is 125 mm.—quite a 
good figure in itself, but low when compared with the great 
length and breadth measurements.” 


Then the writer deals with what he regards an aspect of 
Burns hitherto untouched: 


“That he was a Scot of Scots goes without saying. Racial 
mixture is just as marked north of the Tweed as south of it; 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End we are a hybrid people. 
Can we assign Burns with some degree of certainty to any of the 
known racial elements? Beyond doubt we can. Recent 
researches by the professor of anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow provide us with the materials for solving the problem. 
A few years ago Professor Bryce undertook a systematic exani- 
ination of certain ancient cairns in the island of Arran—an island 
which Burns must have scanned many a time from his native 
Ayrshire shore. In the very oldest of these cairns Professor 
Bryce recovered skulls of the same type, almost of the same 
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size, as that of Burns. In these cairns were found only worked 
flints; those long- and large-headed people lived in Arran before 
the use of metals had reached Scotland—a date which we may 
safely assign to a period of about 2000 B.c. We know that 
Walter Campbell, the poet’s ancestor, who settled in Kin- 


would steal your watch or would take any money.”’ Mr. Klaw 


specifies: 
‘‘But when a man sits in judgment on a serious work and 


writes what is not true.he steals your property just the same. 
There are three or four men—and I don’t believe it will take me 


cardine and adopted the name of Burness, came from Argyll; his 
mother, Agnes Brown, was an Ayrshire woman. On both sides 
the poet came of the stock which is native to that part of Scot- 




















long to get the evidence I’m looking for—who write what they 























land in whieh Arran is set. Burns thus comes of the oldest 
e native race of Scots we have yet discovered. It is in the highlands 
pehind rather than in the lowlands we must seek his kith and kin. 
ead In Who knows how many Burns there may have been round the 
s hard shores of the Firth of Clyde in olden times? We only know of 
lower our one beeause he happened to be born when the printing-press 
a lace was at work. 
at the “\ study of the poet’s skull reveals some intimate details 
ut his which throw some light on his nature. He had indifferent use 
a. of his hands. As a volunteer we know that he handled his 
_ how. musket clumsily; his workmen report that he was not a neat 
a ploviman. There are certain features in his skull which indicate 
e ss that he ought to have been left-handed. He certainly wrote 
a head with his right hand; his brother, Gilbert, was ambidextrous. 
107 mal If the reader will look at the view of the poet's skull from above 
ppcats and compare it with the same view of the average skull, it will 
Wi lter be seen that in the latter the left side of its hinder end is more 
artists prominent than the right; the prominence of the left occiput “THE SKULL ALSO IS REMARKABLY WIDE.” 
lice to isa result, so we believe at present, of right-handedness, for the (i ‘The poet's ull from above, to show its great dimensions 
urns’s specialization of the right arm means a specialization on the left and prominence of the eyebrow ridges. (2) The same view 
y side of the brain. In Burns’s skull it is not the left but the right of a skull of nearly average size. In the average skull the left 
ist the occiput which is overdeveloped. This is particularly well seen occiput is the more prominent; in the poet's skull the pre- 
the sie when a study is made of the hinder aspect of the head as shown in ponderance is on the right side. 
ns of our illustrations. 
rather “\ hinder view of the skull shows that the poet’s head was 
‘de oa lopsided, the preponderance of the right side being altogether ~ do not believe. They meet at near-by cafés and make their criti- 
ag ; abnormal. To interpret the peculiar appearance of this aspect ¢isms, and- there is a wonderful family resemblance in what 
seal of the poet’s skull, one must remember his early yearsin the they say. 
“ Te ‘auld clay biggin near Alloway Church.’” “Tam not a sorehead at all. I am not going into details now. 
its pe I merely want to make myself clear on this point. I want to say 
. 206 that I am here and ready to stand by my guns on what I said.” 
_ ba CUDGELING THE DRAMATIC CRITICS Mr. Brisbane quickly followed with the utterance of his 
atten ; ma : belief that there are not four or two or even one dishonest 
‘ide for RAMATIC CRITICS, especially those of New York, critic in New York. His remarks were perhaps damning in 
heads, are having the tables turned upon them in ways more LIE EEE ENR 
e diffi- unpleasant than pleasant, one would think. Ever . 
> needs since the annual dinner of the Theatrical Managers’ Association __ “I wish to a . . . that in my sage work I have been 
— last month their honor as sincere purveyors of theatrical criticism eee tee ee pape diacr-or sa prea bi none re: 
- wide, x r . > rte areby. 
sorta has been up for question. Mr. Mark Klaw accused some four — giijj | insist, no matter how many mistakes critics make or how 
length or more of outright dishonesty, and Mr. Arthur Brisbane, while — stupid they are, they are honest. 
nterest defending them against the particular charge, would not certify ‘Some of the men concerned in this rumor running about I 
ly and to the usefulness of their function. Mr. Klaw, according to the rt — a mg vs. ar yw ba is are of sc 
races; y 2k york—lI believe them to be absolutely 
width honest men. The bigger the man or men in public or busi- 
of the ness life, and the higher he rises, he will find that nothing 
lus not can be done with the press of this country on the basis of a 
headed quid pro quo. 
d type. ‘*Every critic, I grant you, does more harm than good. They 
skull— can’t do any good for a good man or a good work; usually the 
ch the critic doesmot know how to tell the man how to do good or better 
ne ear- MOOI. 3s. a: uc: 03s oo 
Scotch ‘‘The dramatic critics never hurt a good thing—they can not, 
of the and if the play is bad it is just as well to let it die quietly and 
a low- quickly and unnoticed. To my mind, there are only two kinds 
juite a of dramatic criticism—the kind that praises and the criticism 
. great of damnation of plays that are immoral and vicious.” 
Outside The Morning Telegraph (New York) there has been 
vect of little editorial discussion of the situation evidenced by such 
BURNS AND AN AVERAGE MAN. public utterances. That paper, a professedly theatrical journal, 
z (1) Profile of cast of Burns’s skull to show its great length, ‘‘a good agrees with Mr. Brisbane about the uselessness of criticism, 
Racial half-inch beyond the average." The same aspect (2) of an average declaring that it ‘‘belongs to the Middle Ages.’’ The editorial 
1 of it; man’s skull is placed side by side for comparison. 4 renns - ; 
people. signed by William E. Lewis, proceeds: 
of the : ; 
SB eeatl : ‘“Why not do, as Mr. Brisbane suggests, review a play on the 
sity. of newspaper accounts of the speeches made at the dinner, declared same dignified lines on which a book is reviewed? This, in the 
ohicus that when he came to New York twenty years ago there were opinion of the writer, is the only just way to let the public ‘know 
exami- four men who were for sale in the open market. The intervening what is going on in the theater; because, while the material of the 
ales A A : ; play always remains the same, the actor does not always give 
Islan tine might have given them a chance for reformation, but the same interpretation of his part. He may be suffering from a 
ee Mr. Klaw asserts that they haven’t reformed. In speaking of  eold, from undue nervousness, or one cause or another; or may be 
aK a‘*quid pro quo,”’ however, he asserts he doesn’t “mean that they in such a condition that he does not only the author, but his 
epee d h h ts he d t that th h dit that he d t only th thor, but hi 
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employer, an injustice. It therefore follows that, altho the 
material of a play is of greater importance than the actor who 
interprets it, few critics know how to differentiate the play 
from the players.” 


In a vein somewhat academic, Mr. J. I. C. Clarke treats the 
subject in a “Sunday Special’”’ in the New York Sun. He 
avoids the discussion of ‘‘cases,”’ and attempts to show that 
“the dramatic situation is mostly at the root of the ill-balanced 
and never-corrected critics.” The multiplicity of our theaters 
tends to ‘‘lower the levels of criticism by the haste that prevents 
study”’ and ‘‘to make the public more dependent on the critics.”’ 
He goes on: 


‘‘The dishonesty that Mr. Klaw complains of is a thing by 
itself. If it exists it should be stamped out, not hinted at in a 
veiled way. The overworked honest critics would be glad of it. 
It does not infect the whole mass. The trouble lies deeper. It 
is the off-with-his-head method that is destructive, where some 
consideration, some marked regard for standards, would pre- 
serve criticism from sheer butchery. 

“*The Yellow Ticket’ is a propaganda play. It has an 
unusually powerful first act, and the rest of the play develops 
the theme along lines almost if not quite inevitable. It is very 
well acted and keeps the interest gript to the end. In the 
second act a woman kills a man in defense of her honor, as many 
women have done in plays, without offense in critical eyes; 
but lo, they one and all ery Scarpia! because Sardou’s ‘La Tosca’ 
survives in operatic form, and that became the high note of the 
criticisms. They might more appropriately have cried Holo- 
fernes! It might have been noted. Why not? But as the 
erities snatched at it, and the head-line people dished it up, the 
scheme of the critiques was thrown off its true center, and some 
real faults entirely overlooked. In ‘Omar, the Tent-maker,’ 
a mischance with a mechanical effect on the first night was given 
the center of the stage in the notices next day. ...... 

‘Criticism that takes its office more seriously, that resolves 
upon a higher plane of judgment, and keeps the relation of 
parts in mind, would bea blessing. We must, being American, 
have our joke, but let it be kept in its place, and not make the 
whole function a joke. 

‘**For my part, | am aware of many bright minds contributing 
to our daily dish of criticism, men who do not seek to do injustice, 
but who are learning to slaughter light-heartedly. Art is worthy 
of respect. The American playwright, the American com- 
poser, might be considered without jingoism. The American 
poet should be considered, not necessarily coddled. Even with 
the very poor things that sometimes see the light a gentler 
way of pointing their shortcomings may be found. 

‘John D. Stockton, a charming writer of many years ago, 
once saw a lamentably bad play at the Academy of Music. We 
sat beside each other as he wrote his notice, and when he had 
handed it to the copy-boy he told me of the enormously funny 














LOOKING AT THE BACK OF BURNS'S SKULL. 
Hinder aspect of the poet's skull contrasted with that of an average 
man. The greater size of the Burns skull is apparent. It will also 
be seen that the poet’s skull is lopsided, the right side being larger 
than the left. The skull was not evenly fixt to the neck but slightly 
tilted toward the right side. 











things he had seen presented under the solemn belief that the 
play was extremely serious. 

‘***Oh,’ he said, ‘twenty years ago how I would have rolled 
the thing over and over!’ 

“And now what have you done?’ 

‘***) have remembered that art has dignity, and that my father 
was a gentleman.’”’ 


February 14, 1914 


OUR BOOKLESS MEN 


= DON’T KNOW what to give Lizzie for a Christm:s 
present,” one chorus-girl is reported to have said to 
her mate while discussing the gift to be made to a 
third. ‘‘Give her a book,’ suggested the other. And the first 


one replied meditatively, ‘‘No, she’s got a book.” There are 








FACING BURNS AND AN AVERAGE MAN. 


Full-face view of the poet's skull, with the corresponding aspect of 
an average skull for comparison. The prominent eyebrow ridges of 
the poet’s skull may be noted and the great relative height of the 
eye-sockets. The upper or cerebral part of the skull is very. massive. 











doubtless many classes besides chorus-girls where books are 
regarded a superfluity, for Mr. Joseph B. Gilder informs us th:t 
the whole race of American men spend less for books than for 
neckties; and he has it on the authority of our present Ambassii- 
dor to England, who was himself a publisher. It is not recorde: 
that Mr. Page has tried to find out the relative demand amon 
Englishmen for books and neckties, but Mr. Gilder is patriotic 
enough to think the case might be paralleled on the other side. 
He is able to ascertain something as to the relative production 
of books in this country and in others. In the New York 
Times he gives the figures, using The Publishers’ Weekly as his 
source: 


‘This authority tells us that the year 1910 saw the publication 
in America of 11,671 new books and 1,799 new editions, a total 
of 12,470. In 1911 the total was considerably less—11,225 
including 10,440 new books and 783 new editions. In 1912 there 
was a further decline, the new books numbering 10,135 and new 
editions 768—a total of 10,903. For the year 1913, however. 
there was a gain of 1,327 as compared with 1912, the number 
of new books being 10,607, and of new editions 1,623—a total 
of 12,230 publications in book form 





“To ascertain the per capita consumption of books in different . 


countries we must compare, not the number of volumes printed. 
which can not be learned, but the number of books published. 
The figures for America are given above. In Great Britain in 
1911 there were 8,530 new books and 2,384 new editions—total, 
10,914. In 1912 there were 9,197 new books and 2,870 new 
editions, the total being 12,067. (The relatively large number 
of new editions in England is noteworthy.) In France the 
number of publications in 1910 was 11,266; in 1911 it was 
10,396—a falling off, as in America, instead of the normal 
increase to be expected. Germany in 1910 produced 31,281 
titles, old and new, while 1911’s yield was 32,998. Tiny Switzer- 
land’s crop of books was 4,290 in 1910 and 4,779 in 1911... .. 

“To get the per capita production of books we have only to 
apply the figures given above to those recording the population 
of the countries to which they refer. ‘The Statesman’s Year 
Book,’ gives the population of the United States, as shown by 
the Census of 1910, as 91,972,266. On this basis the number 
of books printed was 1 for every 7,295 inhabitants. Great 
Britain in the same year produced 1 for every 3,808 of her 
men, women, and children. In France in 1911 (population 
39,601,509) the ratio was 1 to every 3,809; in Germany (64,- 
925,993), 1 to 2,705; in Switzerland (3,741,971), 1 to 872, and 
in Japan (50,939,137), 1 to 1,224.” 
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uP AND DOWN THE MUSIC SCALE IN 
PARIS AND NEW YORK 


HE POSSIBILITY of expressing musical appreciation 

in terms of cold cash is frequently debated. Enormous 

sums are spent for music in America, and these are 
given their full value of newspaper exploitation, yet we often 
hear complaints made by great foreign artists and by ambitious 
domestic students that music is not really and properly appre- 
ciated by our enormous audiences. When these statements. are 
brought forward the finger is pointed to 
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fully.””. Behold the reasons in line with things now curst with 
bell, book, and candle: 


“‘The conditions of artistic life have undergone great changes 
in our country and without doubt in others as well. Bach, 
Mozart, Gluck, Schumann, Wagner, and their modern followers 
have seen rise up in opposition to them—ridiculous but exact 
statement—sports, tennis, football, polo, golf, bicycling, auio- 
mobiling, and aviation. Cycle Clement against Cycle Bee- 
thoven. The hunt claims some, the ski calls others. It is 
Saint Hubert—or St. Moritz—against Saint Matthew. Result: 
the Parisian returns to Paris only after the Easter vacations. 

Then spring comes and with it the Grand 





Europe as the blissful land of promise for 
the artistic temperament. Yet Paris has 
recenily been told by one of its great im- . 
presa’ios that it hasn’t much to boast of. 
Mr. (:abriel Astruc built the ThéAtre des 
Chanips-Elysées for grand opera and 
ballet of the modern school especially, and 
after ‘our months he has had to close its 
doors. To explain this disaster he figures 
out in detail the various attendants at 
opera and concert courses and declares 
that. out of the Paris population of three 
and » half millions, there are ten thousand 
who .re ready to swear that they love 
musi: and even spend from twenty cents 
to$2.40 to prove it. Mr. Astruc, whose 
words are translated for The Musical 
Cour er (New York), describes the public 
which offers this much support as a “‘select 
few, divided between diverse esthetic opin- 
ions, ind little inclined to unite in common 
admiration.”” The critics who lead this : 

“ set within it. 
little army are set out in this guise: 

“The musical critic loves music by 
definition, by habit, by agreement, by pro- 
fession, and sometimes by natural taste. 
But lie is a lover ‘in partibus,’ a tran- 
sitory lover. The musical critic, on reach- 
ing the office of his paper, meets what one 
calls--I rather like the expression—two 
luminaries: the business manager and the 
editor. The business manager says: ‘ Bach, 








BURNS AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Profile of the Stratford bust of Shake- 
speare with a profile drawing of Burns's skull 
Altho the Stratford bust 
was evidently modeled one-tenth or one- 
eighth larger than life-size. Burns's skull 
as regards length fills the bust. 
Stratford bust is an authentic representa- 
tion of Shakespeare's features it is plain 
that his head was of a very different 
shape from that of Burns. Shakespeare's 
head is the form characteristic of the 
people who first appeared in England in 
the Bronze Age (2000 B.c.). 


Saison de Paris; then North America, 
Argentine, Brazil, Italy, and England 
take possession of our caravanseries, our 
restaurants, our theaters, and our race- 
courses. It is the time, the ‘season,’ 
when it is good form to be seen every- 
where. During these two months one 
will pay three times its original price for 
the same room at a hotel,. the same mut- 
ton chops, the same orchestra seat which 
is offered at a reasonable price during the 
remainder of the year in vain. It is no 
longer the foreigner who acquires our 
tastes and our manners as he used to do; 
to-day, the Parisians borrow their new 
civilization from the Argentines or the 
North Americans. People vie as to who 
will adopt the best and the quickest their 
manner of living, their walk, their hat 
pulled dewn over the ears, or the strange 
contortions of their dances. It is a form 
of returning snobbishness. During this 
festival period, the Parisian designs at 
least to go to the theater; he applauds 
Barriertos, Caruso, Chaliapine, and Titta 
Ruffo, stars ordinarily at the Colon of 
Buenos Aires or from the Metropolitan of 
New York. ° 5 
“But it is difficult to arouse in this 
public—whose reasons for loving music 
are so peculiar—the seriousness which 
accords with ‘The Passion According to 
Saint Matthew’; the silence without 
which ‘ Nuages’ or ‘Iberia’ will be unable 
to expand their flowers of  sonority. 
Varying tastes multiply demands which 
continuously oppose one another with- 


If the 








Monieverde, Joachim, Paderewski? Who 

are they? I need an editorial for “‘La Mode’ at the X—— 
Theater, and some two hundred lines for the Folies Bout-de- 
Bois, Valentin, the Man without Bones, Consul, the Ape, and 
my new client, Bigmouth. Have these headings put in a good 
position. 4.4 300 

“The editor, surgeon in spite of himself, takes his shears and 
‘amputates,’ sometimes sadly; he reduces the article to a third of 
its length, cutting out the adjectives, the general ideas flying 
into bits, and often the article is postponed until the next day— 
or the next week—because the news editor produces a woman 
chopped to pieces, the drowning of an autobus, or the burglarizing 
of a jeweler’s shop. Thus does musical criticism die of con- 
sumption, annihilated by the redoubtable association of Bonnot, 
Chignon d’Or, and Gueledempeigne, ultimate expression of 
cant. last inearnation of French taste. 

“| hear you reply: ‘There is Jullien, Fourcaud, Lalo, Carraud, 
Vuillermoz, whose criticisms the editor dare not mutilate.’ 
Profound error! Neither Lalo, nor Carraud, nor Jullien can 
demand either the space or the budget necessary to furnish an 
exact account of the world of music. In Germany all the large 
papers have their musical editors, who send competent reporters 
every evening to attend every concert, no matter how important 
or unimportant it may be, commissioned to write from ten to 
one hundred lines concerning that which they have heard. In 
England, The Times, The Daily Telegraph devote an entire page 
to the ‘announcements’ of concerts: the smallest recitals, as well 
as the largest festivals, have a right to a review.” 


The paradox of the situation, according to Mr. Astruc, is 
that ‘‘never has one seemed to love music more; never has it 
been talked of so much; and never has it been served less use- 


out ever being destroyed and which 
the director must satisfy one after the 
other; as complex a problem as ever was, and one which seems 
to me almost unsolvable. 

‘This state of things is very serious; music suffers from it; 
it may even die from it.” 


The New York Evening Post takes up Mr. Astruc’s story and 
adds some reflections of an international character: 


‘*Paris has fallen wofully from its former musical preeminence. 
the days when Chopin, Liszt, Meyerbeer, and a host of other 
foreign musicians joined the French celebrities to make it the 
musical center of the world; the days when there were at the 
Opera galaxies of bright stars whose names make most of the 
present-day singers there seem like tiny planets or satellites. 
But that there is still a love of the best is shown, to name only 
one instance, by the extraordinary popularity of Fritz Kreisler, 
who ean give as many recitals in Paris as he pleases, always to 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences. Nor must we forget the 
Conservatoire and its influence. 

“The brilliant operatic stars that used to shine in Paris have 
been visible for some decades at our Metropolitan Opera House. 
We have performances of Italian operas such as the Parisians 
used to enjoy, but which now are a mere memory. We have 
performances of German operas far better than the French 
ean hear at home, or even in Berlin, Dresden, or Munich. In 
French opera alone are the Parisians ahead of us. We could 
wrest even that supremacy from them if we would; teste Oscar 
Hammerstein at his Manhattan Opera House. . . . It is not 
only the great singers who come here. The violinists, pianists, 
and other virtuosos cross the Atlantic in bewildering numbers, 
and what is significant is that they usually find our concert 
halls more profitable than those of foreign: countries.” 
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1913 IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


INETEEN-THIRTEEN was ushered out with shrugs 
in some quarters as a year of calamity and misfortune, 
but for several reasons it has been notable in religious 

The leading events in Protestantism are shown by 

“‘The Religious Rambler,” in The North American (Philadelphia), 

This article 

will be followed next week by a quotation of the annual statis- 

tical survey of the churches in a numerical expression—one 
furnishes the flesh, the other the skeleton. Thus: 


history. 


some parts of whose survey we reproduce here. 


“The epochal events range all the way from the smashing 
of the ecclesiastical machine in the general assembly of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church and the radical reorganization of 
the Congregational denomination to several extraordinary 
missionary occasions, of which the chief is the actual union of 
all the home- and foreign-mission boards of North America 
for an ‘every-member canvass’ next March. 

‘** Aside from an array of definite actions of this sort, the year 
just closed has been remarkable as a period of readjustment, of a 
feeling around on the part of the churches for a more efficient 
service, and for a new front toward the new times. The idea 
of social service has made steady progress. The spirit of co- 
operation on the part of all religious and charitable agencies has 
grown apace. Even the colleges and the country churches have 
been getting together for a common ministry to the people. 

‘‘In discussing present tendencies in religious life and work 
with leaders and specialists in many parts of the land, I have 
found them in agreement upon the rather startling proposition 
that two strong and distinctive currents flow through the life 
of to-day. One of these is the markedly religious spirit in the 
whole body of the people. 

‘Politics, social service, and literature all show a notable 
seriousness, and even a real spirituality. The best-selling novel 
of the year has been ‘The Inside of the Cup,’ which is really an 
essay on contemporary Christianity. Of the output of general 
religious volumes, there has been a surprizing array. Beyond 
question, the mood of to-day is fundamentally religious. 

“Tn contradistinction, there is apparent an equally clear 
popular current away from the church. Church attendance is 
on the decline. This is a nation-wide phenomenon. It affects 
rural churches and those in the great cities. It is not uncommon 
for edifices capable of seating 1,000 or 1,500 persons to have less 
than 100 worshipers at a regular Sunday service. 

‘This is alarming to real leaders, who perceive that the welfare 
of every individual chureh is bound up with the welfare of all. 
Some lesser men, individualists, are resorting to sensational 
methods to get audiences for themselves, after drawing 
their crowds from other churches, and heedless of the general 
decline in church attendance so long as they can report large 
congregations. 

‘*During the last few months there has sprung into wide 
favor the idea of a ‘go-to-church Sunday.’ This is really an ad- 
junct of the church-advertising plan, which aims to keep people 
going to church every Sunday. The avidity with which this 
method has been seized shows that pastors realize that church 
attendance is basic to the life of the organization. If you can 
not get people to church, you simply can not do anything else 
with them. Church attendance underlies all benevolent 
projects. 

“The last year has also made a permanent place for itself in 
religious history by the wide-spread introduction of the new 
ideas of publicity, especially in the form of paid display ad- 
vertising by the united churches of a community. This goes 
hard with many congregations. They have been so long used 
to sitting as beggars at the back gate of the newspapers that the 
idea of walking upright and self-respectingly into the front 
office, like any other big business concern, is strange to them. 

‘‘All unconsciously, many churches have demanded the 
special consideration that is given to weaklings. They are slow 
to realize that in this new era they have got to get out and 
make good in the world of affairs. Henceforth the churches will 
increasingly have to justify their immense expenditure for plant 
and preacher by making an adequate return upon their investment. 






-has issued an official ‘‘Syllabus for Bible-study.” 
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‘The ‘cost expert’ is abroad in the land, and his searching in. 
vestigations are showing that the most expensive thing about a 
church is an empty pew. The signs are that the new publicity, 
with its ‘go-to-church’ objective, will receive even more at- 
tention in 1914 than the every-member canvass. 

‘‘Several notable conventions marked the year 1913. All 
were conspicuous for their new breadth of view and quickened 
interest in social problems.”’ 


It was left, continues this survey, for the historic denomina- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Congregational, to take the most 
drastie action: 


“It virtually reorganized itself. It parted company forever 
with the old conception of individual congregational inde- 
pendence, and tightened up its loose denominational ties. For 
the first time in its history it adopted a creed. The benevolent 
boards were put under denominational control. A _ general 
secretary was elected whose functions are virtually those of a 
bishop. 

‘The Northern Presbyterians made their part of the historic 
three-assembly, Pan-Presbyterian meeting in Atlanta farnous 
by wrecking the venerable ecclesiastical ‘machine,’ discrediting 
the ecclesiastical politicians, and manifesting a spirit of democ- 
racy and insurgency that will be felt for long years to come. 

‘The triennial general convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was marked by a refusal to consider a change of name for 
the church; by a vigorous interest in missions, and by increasing 
democracy in methods of representation and legislation. 

‘‘After counting up the many millions of pieces of special 
literature, from big books to picture post-cards, sold and dis- 
tributed upon the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of David Livingstone last March, the missionary 
leaders ventured the assertion that no centennial of any human 
being’s birth was ever so widely observed as this. 

“Two other notable missionary centennials were kept during 
1913, that of Henry Martyn, the brilliant young missionary to 
India and Persia, and the recognition of 100 years of missions in 
India. This occasion is being kept in both America and India. 

“Most notable of all the missionary developments of the 
year (not forgetting the momentous events in China) was the 
organization of the united missionary campaign. This finally 
brought together all the different home- and foreign-mission 
boards of the United States and Canada. 

‘*So the new year opens with a spirit of self-examination, a 
spirit of social responsibility, a spirit of unity, and a new sense 
of alertness on the part of the churches. There is abroad a 
wide-spread expectancy—1914 should be a greater year than its 
potent predecessor.”’ 





BIBLE-STUDY IN NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOLS—The 
State of North Dakota, notes the editor of The Homiletic Review 
(New York), is the first to restore the Bible ‘‘to its proper place 
in the curriculum of the public schools.” Bible-study is given 
a regular position in the list of high-school branches, and the State 
Which leads 
the writer to observe: 


“The great literature of which no intelligent person can afford 
to be ignorant is here placed alongside of the modern literature 
which it permeates. It is offered to the youth of the State as 
one of the elective studies to be seriously pursued by all who 
choose to take it, and to count like all the rest with equal credit 
to those who pass examination on it. That the examination is 
strict and thorough, copies of the papers presented this year give 
proof. The opportunity thus offered is well safeguarded from 
objections. The work done is to be done at home. Parents and 
churech-teachers are there free to advise and direct, as they 
desire, to suitable books. The State prescribes none, and 
regards all versions of the Bible as equally sufficient for its 
purpose, that the student shall know the Bible history, the stories 
of its great characters, its noble style, its influential ideas and 
ideals that have modeled our civilization. Through the lack of 


such knowledge in many of his hearers the preacher’s work is 
heavily handicapped by the need of imparting the knowled<e 
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which it is his mission to apply. To the Sunday-school as 
well as to the pulpit North Dakota has given help of which 
use has been promptly made. Through its monthly journal, 
Live Wires, reprinting and widely circulating the official syllabus, 
with helpful notes and a list of reference-books, the Sunday- 
school Association at Fargo is doing a publicity work that has 
resulted in organizing classes throughout the State, and in 
arousing keen interest in many other States.”’ 





THE “CITY WITH A SOUL” 


UR aspiring American cities have ‘‘self-vaunting statis- 
ties,” “prideful, conceited slogans, and slanders and 
sereeds for their adversaries—but no songs.’’ And they 

have no songs, writes James Schermerhorn, in his Detroit Times, 
because they have no souls. Our cities keep on growing on the 
material side ‘‘so long as there is money to be made in tall 
buildings and far-stretching factories.’”” Such things make up 
the quite necessary body of the city; but, continues the Detroit 
editor, ‘‘it is the fine and self-forgetful things done in the spirit 
of brotherhood and civie zeal that belong to the soul of a city.” 
The “city with a soul,” for whose coming so many social workers 
are now watching and working, ‘“‘will reduce coldness and 
sordidness to a minimum.” It will 

“rejoice not in physical upbuilding or material opulence so 
much as in urban life being made secure and comfortable for 
average folks; in the reduction of the rate of infant mortality; 
in the ample provision of schools and parks and playgrounds; 
in the protection of life and limb in the streets and the safe- 
guarding of the homes by night; in the supplying of such in- 
dispensable things as water and light and transportation at cost; 
in suitable housing and hospital conditions; the protection of 
the young from organized vice; and the prompt repression 
of all forms of lawlessness and viciousness.”’ 

And ‘‘the city with a soul’’ is no mere dream, for many great 
cities, we are reminded, ‘‘have made a start in the direction of 
giving attention to the spiritual values in city life.”” But as the 
writer knows of no one municipality having all the attributes 
of the soulful community, he adopts the method of the sporting 
page and attempts to put together an ‘‘all-soul American city,” 
just as the ‘‘all-American’”’ athletic teams are made up of 
His list, of 


course, must be looked on as merely suggestive, as many un- 


players excelling in their respective positions. 


mentioned cities have taken steps as valuable as those named, 
while some of the experiments mentioned have failed to achieve 
the desired results, or have been abandoned for other reasons. 
But the mere grouping together of so much civie enterprise 
is heartening, and will perhaps be enlightening to many who have 
been deeply imprest by accounts of ‘‘the shame of the cities.” 


So here is Mr. Schermerhorn’s ‘‘ All-soul city ”’: 


“We will put Detroit’s low-priced recreative facilities on 
island and river into this all-soul city, and we will throw in for 
good measure our antituberculosis camp. 

We will go to New York and put in her Straus milk founda- 
tion, the Fleischmann bread-line, and her few model tenements, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and her great hospitals. 

We will put in Cleveland’s group scheme of public buildings 
and her three-cent fares. 

We will put in Galveston’s commission form of government; 
Seattle’s initiative, referendum, and recall; Houston’s municipal 
auditorium and band; Portland’s festival of roses; Berkeley’s 
Cal.) Greek theater; Riverside’s sinuous driveway up Mt. 
Rubidoux. 

“We will put in Atlanta’s firm but humane method of ex- 
pelling organized vice; we shall get from Kansas City, Kansas, 
the blessing of a saloonless city; from the Minneapolis traffic 
rules a tender and alert concern for the physical welfare of 
passengers and pedestrians. 

We will put in Chieago’s scheme of water-front adornment 
and a public-school supervision that does not shrink from the 
sacred duty of teaching the young about their bodies. 

We will get from Kansas City her scheme of cottage-building 
for the workers; from Baltimore the sale of municipal bonds of 
small denominations to the people, and municipal wharves. 
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“*We will take the Boston public library; the Boston common 
and Ford Hall (the great Sunday night melting-pot of races and 
creeds), and put them in. 

““We will take The Christian Science Monitor as the fore- 
most example of wholesome daily literature and put that in. 

“We will want Denver's juvenile court and San Francisco's 
extension of the right of suffrage to women. 

“‘And that would be our all-soul city, toward which we are 
faring slowly and toilsomely just as Christian, in Bunyan’s 
undying allegory, pushed upward toward the Wicket 
and the Shining Light.” 


Gate 





One thing more—‘‘the great essential of a city with a soul”’ 
is ‘‘a citizen with a soul—hundreds of thousands of him.” His 
soul must be ‘‘above mere receptivity, self-seeking, and accumu- 
lation,’’ and, adds the Detroiter, his thoughts must be ‘‘upon 
what he can put into his“city, not upon what he can get out 
of it.” 


“Citizens of this caliber make a city with a soul, and our 
piety and patriotism have got to come down from off the mottoes 
on our office walls, get out of after-dinner speeches and party 
platforms, and get into the management of our business and the 
making of our ballots before our eyes will behold the coming 
of the glory of the soul-city.”’ 





REDEBATING MIRACLES 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON is the author of a play that 
has reached a hundred performances in 
The theme is exprest in the title, ‘‘Magie,” and 
Mr. Chesterton’s position in regard to belief in such things as 
pertain to supernatural appearances is described by one London 
daily as of the twelfth century. To celebrate the hundredth one 
of his play’s appearances, the author of ‘*‘ Magic’”’ arranged a dis- 


London. 


cussion on the subject of the possibility of miracles, with himself, 
his brother Cecil, and Hillaire Belloc on the affirmative, opposed 
by Dr. Joseph McCabe, a former priest, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and 
The Church, so 
far as it was professionally represented, was thus ranged against 
the acceptance of The Standard 
‘fortunate both in the 
of his generation and his disposition.”’ 


the Rev. J. Warschauer, a Congregationalist. 


miracles. London char- 


acterizes Mr. Chesterton as choice 
For, as it 
‘*these are days when faith is not an indictable offense, and an 


era of such mechanical precision and deep scientific research that 


proceeds, 


nearly every wonder has been broken to harness. It is, there- 
fore, safe to believe in miracles, and so pleasant and stimulating 
that it keeps you young to do so.”’ This tone is not hopeful 
for any abiding faith in the things next Mr. Chesterton's heart; 
and, indeed, in a letter to The Daily Chronicle (London), Mr. 
Darrell Figgis points out that ‘‘‘Magiec’ is the one play in 
London that every one, quite irrespective of like or dislike, agrees 
in calling ‘fantastic,’ and ‘Magic’ is supremely the one play in 
London that expresses the absolute conviction of a striving 
and thinking man.” 
little 


sion furnishes The 


Such a contretemps seems to Mr. Figgis 
pathetic.’’ The 
Standard 


‘just a personnel of the discus- 


oceasion for some picturesque 


characterization: 


‘“The Chesterton brothers and Mr. Belloe are three Gargantuan 
stragglers from the medieval age. They are younger than any 
living thing, for they belong to the twelfth century. Their 
only doubts are confined to realities like motor-omnibuses, the 
Thames Embankment, bank overdrafts, and Muswell Hill. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton said he would not be surprized to find 
himself flying down Fleet Street as the result of some break in the 
established order of things; but as for the scientific side of flying 
he is convinced that what Hendon and Brooklands to-day think 
is the right way to fly, science will prove all wrong as the years 
roll by. 

‘‘When the curtain rose at the Little Theater it disclosed a 
row of twelve men, rather ungainly seated, to take part in this 
battle about the miraculous. There was a certain clumsiness of 
pose about the Pro-Miracles and a tense awkwardness among the 
Antis, which was accentuated as the photographers asked them 
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to keep still for the flash-light. The audience, so far as the men 
were concerned, consisted mainly of people .who are so busy 
thinking that they forget to get their hair cut and have no time 
to attend to the ordinary personal duties of civilized life. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, austere and dignified, sat in a distant box like 
a star apart.” 


The Morning Post gives the fullest account of what Mr. 
Chesterton said, but unfortunately couches it in the indirect 
style so affected by English newspapers of the conservative 
tvpe: 


“Mr. Chesterton, who was received with cheers and laughter, 
said that in the first place he had to accuse the Chairman of 
treachery—(laughter)—in announcing that he (Mr. Chesterton) 
was to take part in the discussion. What he really had hoped to 
do was to see another man get on that platform and make a fool 
of himself, while he himself uttered jeering observations from the 
body of the hall and then went away. (Laughter.) A miracle 
was an event which was perceptible to the senses and which in- 
dicated that there was a will or purpose behind the happening 
of things. That put them face to face with the problem of a 
personal God. <A miracle was a change of plan such as a general 
might make when rushing his army into battle. That miracles 
had been supposed to happen, that men of every type of mind 
and in every degree of civilization had alleged them to have 
happened, was not in dispute. Those who said that miracles 
were only alleged to have happened in ages of darkness and bar- 
barism knew nothing of history. 

**Miracles had happened in all ages, and civilization had not 
been continuous, but had risen and fallen after the manner of a 
seesaw. In all ages, as at the present day, miracles had been 
believed by certain people and denied by certain other people. 
King Alfred lived in an age of barbarism; St. Louis did not, nor 
did Henry VILI.; yet all those three monarchs believed firmly and 
tenaciously in miracles and gave their reasons for so doing. 
The people who denied the truth of miracles argued that the 
testimony of those who had witnessed miracles was to be dis- 
regarded because thése people were superstitious. It was a very 
simple process. You put ‘Saint’ before a man’s name‘and said 
he was a Roman Catholic, and then you said his testimony was 
worthless. There was no denying the fact that there was an over- 
whelming mass of evidence as to the occurrence of miracles, stuff 
written down, or sworn to, or spoken to by an enormous number 
of men, to the effect that things had oceurred which were not 
explainable by the ordinary physical laws of nature. 

“Tf he should suddenly fly up in the air, which he admitted 
was improbable—(laughter)—some people would not believe 
that he had done so. Many modern scientific men, however, 
had asserted that a similar occurrence had taken place, tho 
they called it levitation instead of ascension. Another state- 
ment by those who disbelieved in miracles was that they were due 
to a conspiracy of the priesteraft. Personally, he thought that 
the Christian religion was the healthiest thing in the world, and 
the only thing that could save Europe or anything else. But 
suppose a crafty conspiracy throughout the ages by a select and 
priestly class, and suppose it had sueceeded in imposing this 
idea of miraculous happenings, still this would not account for 
the general belief in the human mind in the reality of miracles. 

** Referring to the doctrine of those who disbelieved in miracles, 
he said: Supposing there were a philosophical doctrine that life 
could not be ended by violence, and he had heard madder 
philosophical doctrines than that—(laughter)—then it would be 
easy to upset every murder trial in the history of the whole world. 
Supposing nearly all the rich were on the side of the no-murder 
theory, as nearly all the rich were on the side of atheism to-day, 
ihey would not find it very difficult to disprove all the murders 
ever committed in history, just as his opponents would no doubt 
succeed in disproving all the miracles that afternoon. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.)” 


The contributions to the subject by the other contestants are 
given by the London Standard in the same style: 


‘Dr. Joseph MeCabe said that the invitation to the debate, 
having reached him when he was visiting a lunatic asylum, 
seemed attractive. He said Mr. Chesterton was confusing 
what can happen with what does happen. It was like saying 
that because Mr. Bernard Shaw ean drink beer therefore 
Mr. Shaw does drink beer; or because Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
the power to burn down a mansion and leave suffragette literature 
lving about, that therefore she does so. He had gone to see 
miracles happen wherever they had been reported, but always 
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had failed. In Bristol, in Algiers, and in Melbourne his jp. 
quiries had always been disappointed. In his experience they 
never happen in a city with are-lights. They begin in the 
suburbs beneath ineandescent gas, and get more plentiful in the 
country where there are oil-lamps or none at all. But these go- 
called miracles are made to happen in connection with (rivial 
things. Let them show us how to get out of our troubles, our 
wars, and other difficulties, and we will begin to investigate them 
more closely. 

**Mr. Belloc said the position of the man who made the basis of 
his philosophy a disbelief in miracles was sound enough, but 
otherwise he must be prepared to accept evidence. Evidence 
there was in plenty, but it took us a long time to believe in the 
unusual or unexpected. He claimed that the higher the culture 
the greater the tendency to disbelief, and that the majority of 
modern newspapers were afraid to print the truth about miracles 
because they interfere with the comfort and the philosophy of 
the rich, which is atheistic. 

‘*Dr. Warschauer said that the more our knowledge widens, 
the more wonderful things can be performed by human agency, 
As a convinced theist, he did not find it necessary to belicve in 
miracles, altho any believer in an Almighty God must admit 
that a miracle is possible. But he was aware of the great falli- 
bility in human testimony, particularly with regard to miracles, 
and he did not think that belief in them ultimately helped re- 
ligion. His own faith was not impoverished by his small belief 
in miracles. He thought the divine purpose manifested itself 
in the big sweep of the universe rather than in minor trivialities. 

‘Mr. J. A. Hobson said that Mr. G. K. Chesterton relied on 
human evidence in support of miracles. In Monte Carlo 
wealthy and educated people sat around the gambling-iables 
working out what they honestly believed were certain systems 
that were bound to prove correct. Such belief was ludicrous, 
yet it was held by educated and intelligent human beings. 
Replying to interruptions from Mr. Belloc, he retorted that faith 
divorced from evidence can not be admitted. A pumpkin could 
not become a four-horsed carriage (Mr. G. K. Chesterton: * What 
is the reason why it shouldn’t be?’). It was the acceptance that 
there was a law and an order in the universe that made it 
imposible. .... .*. 

‘*Mr. Cecil Chesterton, replying to Mr. Hobson, said that he 
based his belief in miracles on the fact that it was much more 
likely that they did happen than that the Roman Catholic 
Church would preach a lie. The evidence of four people who 
had seena thing could not be confuted by the evidence of forty who 
had not. Ordinary human purpose as we know it had a per- 
sonality behind it, therefore the manifestation of divine purpose 
must have a personality behind it. 

““Mr. G. K. Chesterton hoped to bring peace with the fall of 
the curtain. At no stage of the world, he said, could man be 
sure of anything. What scientists said was right to-day they 
proved wrong to-morrow, and called it progress. Doctors, he 
believed, altered their methods every six years. He did not 
know what the scientific men were saying about miracles, but, 
according to their own showing, ultimately they must be wrong.” 





BUDDHIST VERSIONS OF CHRISTIAN HYMNS—A 
Buddhist priest in California, so The Pacific Baptist informs us, 
has been making over some of the best-known Christian hymns 
to suit his faith, ‘‘and is making use of them in the religious 
” Modifications have been made 
of ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” ‘Joy to the World,” and ‘0 for 
a Thousand Tongues to Sing.”’ In the case of the last-named 
hymn, the Buddhist paraphrase differs but slightly from the 


original, running as follows, as printed in The Pacific Baptist: 
A I 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My holy Buddha's praise; 
The glories of my teacher great, 
The triumphs of his grace. 


‘Buddha, the name that kills our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 
*Tis music in the speaker's ears, 
Tis life, and health, and peace. 


‘*‘Hear him, ye deaf; his praise, ye dumb, 
Your loosened tongues employ: 
Ye blind, behold your Buddha come: 
And leap, ye lame, for joy’ 
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CURRENT POETRY | 


“HE publication of Mrs. Meynell’s | 

* Collected Poems”’ last autumn gained 
many new readers for this sincere and 
scriipulous artist. She is so critical of her 
ow!) work that the public sees her verse 
all (oo seldom; the appearance of a poem 
by her is a literary event. We are glad 
to tind, in The Dublin Review, the lines 
given below. “The Divine Privilege ”’ 
is 1 poem characteristic of Mrs. Meynell— 
it needs no higher praise. 


The Divine Privilege 
By ALICE MEYNELL 
Lord, where are Thy prerogatives? 
Why, men have more than Thou hast kept. 
‘The king rewards, remits, forgives, 
The poet to a throne has stept. 


\nd Thou, despoiled, hast given away | 
Worship to men, success to strife, 

Thy glory to the heavenly day, 
\nd made Thy sun the lord of life. 


|. one too precious to impart, 
One property reserved to Christ? 
(ne, cherished, grappled to that heart? 
~To be alone the sacrificed? 


Gu, Thou who lovest to redeem, 
One whom I know lies sore opprest. 
‘Thou wilt not suffer me to dream 
That I can bargain for her rest. 


seven hours I swiftly sleep, while she 
Measures the leagues of dark, awake. 

Oh, that my dewy eyes might be 
Parched by a vigil for her sake! 





hut, Oh, rejected! Oh, in vain! | 
| cannot give who would not keep. 

[ can not buy, I can not gain. 
| can not give her half my sleep. 


he New York Sun maintains its repu- 

tation as a medium of good verse. Readers 

of contemporary poetry should not devote 

themselves exclusively to magazines and 

books; Edwin Markham’s “ Man with the 

Hoe’? and many other great poems first 

appeared in the columns of the daily press. | 
From a recent Sunday edition of The Sun 

we take these beautifully wrought lines. 


Orion 


| 
By M. E. BUHLER | 


Out of the ancient east he comes, 
The radiant hunter, clad in stars; } 
Nor noise of war, nor beat of drums | 
The deep supernal stillness mars. 
\bove the shadow of his eyes | 
\ starry helmet circling lies. | 


Infinite suns about him gleam; | 
Bright Bellatrix, with warlike ray; 
\nd Betelguese, whose sullen beam | 
Was crimsoned in eonian fray; | 
\nd Rigel, flashing at his feet | 
In fierce, white lightning, young and fleet. 


“tars gem the bright sword at his side, 
Forged in the fire of seething suns; 

\nd round his strong loins, circling wide, 
A starry girdle flaming runs; 

\nd leashed in silence, star with star, 

‘There follow him his dogs of war. 


It is good to see that Poetry and Drama | 
(published at 35 Devonshire Street, Theo- | 
hald’s Road, London, W. C.) is steadily | 
growing in interest and value. Mr. | 
Harold Monro is editing it. The latest 
issue contains a wealth of readable verse 
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a Raid 


It takes more 
than good looks 
to make good roofing 


The vital part is its waterproofing. 
You’ve got to know what it is made 
of if you want to be sure it will last. 

The one absolute and lasting 
waterproofer is natural asphalt; and 
the waterproofing agent that gives 
the highest degree of service contains 
Trinidad Lake asphalt—the most sta- 
ble and uniform asphalt ever found. 

We use Trinidad Lake asphalt 
to make 


Genasco' 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 





It is full of life; it gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, rain, snow, wind, heat, cold, 
and fire. It adds an artistic touch to any 
building; but the best part is its remark- 
able endurance and economy. | 


Investigate before you build or re-roof. 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book. They are free. 


Get Genasco of your dealer—smooth or mineral surface; 
several weights. The Kant-leak Kleet method is the improved 
way to apply roofing—does away with cement and prevents 
nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Telephone Ww 
Within the Home aN 


Every modern home should be pro- 
vided with Inter-phones for communica- 
tion between floors or between rooms on the 
same floor. Not only comfort, but efficiency in home 
management, must be considered. Wasted effort and tire- 
some stair climbing should be saved both to mistress and maid. 
Western Electric Inter-phones are easily installed in any house 
and should certainly be provided for in the specifications of every 
new home when the wiring can be done at slight expense. 
The special two-station set, shown in the illustration, can be put 
up between any two rooms, and the work can be done by anyone 
as easily as putting in a door bell. 


Your local electric goods store should be able to supply you. If they haven’t 
this Inter-phone outfit, we will mail it direct to you by parcei post. It includes 
two Inter-phones and the necessary wire, etc., with simple directions for 

setting up. Price, $15. 

Write for ““The Way of Convenience.” It is booklet No. 31-D. 


There is an opportunity for agents to rep- 
resent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
mar he 


































Agents Everywhere 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
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and sound criticism. From it we take the 
following poem. 

This poem of the Poet Laureate (the first 
published by him after his appointment) 
we reprint chiefly as a literary curiosity, 


Flycatchers 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


Sweet pretty fledglings, perched on the rail arow, 
Expectantly happy, where ye can watch below 

Your parents a-hunting i’ the meadow grassvs 

All the gay morning to feed you with flies; 


Ye recall me a time sixty summers ago 

When, a young chubby chap, | sat just so 
With others on a school-form rank’d m a ro» 
Not less eager and hungry than you. I trow 
With intelligences agape and eyes aglow 
While an authoritative old wiseacre 

Stood over us and from a desk fed us with fs. 


Dead flies—such as litter the library s uth- 
window, 
That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiff-) .ked 


on the sill, 
Or are roll’d up asleep i’ the blinds at sunris:, 
Or wafer'd flat in a shrunken folio. 


A dry biped he was, nurtured likewise 

On skins and skeletons, stale from top to tu 
With all manner of rubbish and all manner o! lies. 
| That the spirit of Jewish poetry is by 
no means dead is proved (if proof is 
needed) by Alter Abelson’s stirring poem 
‘*Jehudah Halevi,’”’ recently printed in 
The Hebrew Standard. We regret that 
we have space to quote only a part of it. 





By ALTER ABELSON 


| Jehudah Halevi 
| 


Meteors glowed and glared upon my sight— 





They blazed and beamed like stars. Across the 
sky 

| They flashed and flared and waned again in ight, 

“Bright beads, bright bubbles of heaven they 


| are,”’ said I. 


And then I saw a stedfast light 

That shone more starry, bright, and fair, 
The more I looked or strained my sight, 

And lo! a true fixt star and rare. ...... 
Have you the curtains of heaven raised, 

And heard the angel-choir sing, 
Or entered Paradise where blazed 

Their flaming swords? Or whence your wing? 





The A bceay new ee for the young man. Nota By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 
_preachy,”’ pedagogic, didactic book of ad- 
ra vice, or mepo-hes warning, butan up-to-date | Memorial Tablets 
r iscussion 0} os young man’s problems, Are being cast of bronze recovered from 
an henge po te om way the yornte a ote W k f U % oe M in 
. read about them—crisp, offhand, wit 
bl running fire of bright Peri ck apie say | rec Oo 7 ps é a € 
roblems humor. Mr. Gordon handles his subject in 


by a way that stirs the blood, clears the eye, Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538West27thSt.,NewYork | W hat Orients kissed your blood, and wooed! 


Or have you golden stairways spied 

At Beth-el, pillowed on a stone? 
Perchance with Israel's Genius vied. 

And made the realms of dream your owr 


' 


What ancient vintage ran like fire 





and leaves us with a consciousness of greater 


James balance, and renewed power. 12mo, cloth, a Ld s 
a #29 a Roce) by mail $r ro. } 

£ unk & Wagnalls Company, New York, | 
Gordon. or at all bookstores. z . ees 





Remarkable Discovery That 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
one Who Writes. 


Exercises for Women 


Cuts 


Within your veins! How rainbow-hued 
With tears and Raptures is your lyre! 


| God took the morning’s golden beams, 
And shaped therefrom a harp, and blew 

Therein the music of His dreams— 

And lo! the Rapture that was you! 


Every- 


The Colonnade prints this delicate and 





desires PHYSICAL GRACE and POWER, and 
the mental satisfaction consequent upon both. 
Most women are very definitely in need of 
some sort of simple and suitable exercise that 
can be done in the home, without apparatus 
if necessary. This new book by Florence Bol- 
ton, A. B., formerly Director of Women’s 

Y 


cm obey xsymnasium, Stanford University, out- 

Qe Evin 

Ce women. The combination of exer- 
“ll 


lh 


Y 










cises includes many for reducing 
flesh, and others bound to result in 
the securing and preservation ofa 
full, rounded graceful figure. 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. 
$1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork | Write to-day. 


For EVERY WOMAN, EVERYWHERE, who | 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire | 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to | 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreadsand looks | 

| like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. | 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 92 North 
St., Adams, N.Y., andhe will send youafree trial 
| package,also color card and full information show- | 
ing you how you can save a good many dollars. 


fanciful little poem, interesting in itself 
and as an example of the talent of a man 
distinguished in other than creative liter- 
ary work. 
Fireflies 
By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


O little people of the night, 

How have you loved the heavenly light: 
In darkness lived with suns afar, 

Til each is now a quivering star 
Making the marshland of the day 

By night a fairy milky-way! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


EUROPE’S NEWEST KING 


HE Powers picked a big man for the 
+} bviously big job of running the little 
Kingdom of Albania. When Prince Wil- | 
helm of Wied was at the Court of his aunt, 
Carmen Sylva, in Bucharest, drest in the 
white of the Potsdam Garde du Corps, 
admirers called him Lohengrin. A fine 
martial figure, over six feet in his stockings, 
whos: favorite trick as a young soldier 
was tv hoist a fair-sized comrade high in the 
air w.th one hand, the new ruler is said to be | 
a Lo.engrin in more than externals. A | 
persoual sketch of both the King and the | 
Ques, was recently written for the London | 
Dail. Mail by Frederick William Wile, its | 
Berli. correspondent. He says of them: 





Hi- burning desire to face the ominous | 
uncertainties of the new kingdom shows | 
him -o be endowed with the indomitable 
courage of Wagner’s silvered knight. He 
is ready to beard a world of dangers 
unsen. And his wife is a woman of his 
own fiber. A Princess born on the wild 
praines of Moldavia is the last person in 
the world to listen to the Kaiser’s admoni- 
tions to beware of the pitfalls of Albania. 
Prince and Princess William of Wied may 
fail “n stateeraft at Durazzo. But they 
will never be found lacking in pluck. 
They are going into the ‘Albanian ad- 
venture,” as their friends and kinsmen call 
it, with their eyes wide open and their 
hearts steeled. The warlike tribesmen 
who are to be their subjects are said to 
idolize bravery. If that is so, Prince 
William and his spirited consort have an 
idea! claim to loyalty and affection. 

In a material age it is hard for a Prince 
who volunteers for a throne to convince his 
fellow men of the sincerity of his motives 
when he pleads sense of duty as his guiding 
purpose. That is what Prince William 
adduces in proof of his desire to rule 
Albania. He goes so far as to consider 
himself ‘‘the agent of civilization.” No- 
body who knows the rugged candor of his 
character, or his predilection for silence 
inherited from a great ancestor, William of 
Orange, doubts the genuineness of his 
protestations. Comrades and _ relatives 
have been trying for weeks to dissuade 
Prince and Princess William from their 
“mad”’ project. Into their ears have been 
dinned the attractions of irresponsible 
dolce far niente in placid Potsdam, the 
German Windsor. The Prince has been 
adjured to take heed of his very promising 
carecr in the Kaiser’s Army. Princess 
Sophia is reminded of the commanding 
position she abandons in German Court, 
military, and artistic society. Before the 
eyes of both has been dangled a dis- 
heartening and terrifying vision of the 
primitiveness and perils of Albania. They 
have been besought to ponder well before 
rejecting the tranquillity of their present 
life for a country where revenge for murder 
by murder is canonized law. To all these 
alarms and entreaties this ultramodern 
Lohengrin and Elsa return a_ resolute 
“No.” Durazzo to them spells Duty. 
They are going. 
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NARGOM sl 


TT: compromise on the quality of the mate- 
rial isto build ‘‘doubt’’ into the very struc- 
ture itself. ‘The assurance against any possi- 
bility of after regret is alone good reason for 
the strict specification of 


INATCO-HOLLOW’TILE 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof; warmer in 
Winter, cooler in Summer. For walls and for floors, partitions 
and roofs—all requirements of fireproof construction are met by the 
different forms of NATCO blocks. 


There is no consideration which does not commend NATCO 
HOLLOW TILE in preference to all other building materials, 
NATCO not only represents the absolute in fireproof construc- 
tion but it is equally proof against time, weather and all the ele- 
ments of slow deterioration. 


For the largest or smallest permanent structure, there is a 
perfectly developed NATCO fireproof construction, universally 
accepted by architects and claiming the thorough consideration 
of every owner and builder. 


The trademark NATCO is pressed into every individ- 
ual NATCO HOLLOW TILE block. By avoiding 
all substitutes and imitations, you avoid all doubts. 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “ Fireproof 
Houses,’’ fully describing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco 
construction. Contains 80 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere 
for 2U cents to cover postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING COMPANY 


Dept. V Offices-in all Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Prince and Princess are, of course, 





Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” Its 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory and 


it may or may not be necessary .to authoritative. 
send for the doctor. Save yourself 
many hours of needless worry and 
the doctor many useless calls. 
When there is an aa 5 
“4 





















ROCHESTER 
ROTARY WASHER 


The home washing machine with the revers- 
ible wringer attachment does the hardest part 
of housekeeping, and allows the housekeeper or 
maid to be doing something else at same time. 

A,cylinder laundry machine for domestic use 
—operated by Electricity, Water, Gas Engine or 
hand. Cleanses by tumbling and the suction 
of the hot suds in revolving wooden cylinder. 
(Patent wooden wings prevent packing.) 








of rising temperature a 








Tycos EX 


ermometer 
tells you immediately whether or not to call the doctor. 

Most dealers sell T'yeos Fever Thermometers. Goto your 
dealer first. If he does not have them or will not order for 
you, send us his name and address with $1.50 and we will 
send you one. When ordering give the number ‘*5000."* 





“‘Temperature’’—a booklet of value to every one— Does Not Wear Out The Clothes and Washes Clean 
mailed on request. without tearing or grinding action, Has a capacity of approx- 

imately seven sheets or equivalent. Washes everything from 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES Blankets to fine linen. A great time and money saveron wash day. 
58 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. Write today for our descriptive booklet. Mention the kind 


yer you desire, 


of pow 
Rochester Rotary Washer Co., 623 (ntler Bldg -. Rochester, N.Y. 


There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose. 
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Permanence For Economy 


Concrete structures 
when reinforced with Hy-Rib, 
quality 

for greatest economy. 
practically monolithic, 
fire, and the elements. 
inexpensive, 
in after-cost, 
up-keep are reduced to the minimum. 


HY- RIB 


that 
makes 


are 
and 


Hy-Rib 
deep ribs. 
are easily 


is 


It comes in large sheets which 
handled. 
is simplicity itself.* 
to the supports, and plaster or 

applied to the Hy-Rib. 
ee: channels are required. 
Hy-Rib 
ceilings, 
Many 
ings in this and other countries are examples 


roofs, 
the 


of all kinds, 
have 
which 
Being 
they defy wear, 
Besides, they 
both in first-cost 
since repairs and 


of permanence 
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steel sheathing with rigid, 





Building with Hvy-Rib 
The sheets are fastened 
concrete is 
No forms or stiffen- 


ELEC ELE LOCC 


Pace cee ec eee 


$5 SKA CE 
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Ss 


is used for walls, floors, 
partitions, etc., etc. 


largest industrial build- 


SSS RC CER RRECRRE EES 


of Hy-Rib construction. 


If you are interested in building, 
about your plans 


tell us 


and receive the valuable 


Hy-Rib Handbook free. 


United Steel Sash for windows assure 


maximum daylighting, 
and genuine 


increased efficiency 


economy. These sash are 


made in many types to meet the require- 


ments of any building. 


Write for literature 


and complete information. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


636 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Truths Which Are More’ 
Entertaining Than Fiction 


Books for Boys which Interest and Instruct | 








Our “All About” Series for Boys 


Price $1.50 net; 


Each volume handsomely illustrated with colored and 
black-and-white illustrations. 





by mail, 12c extra 





ALL ABOUT ENGINEERING By Gordon Knox 
Tells a boy simply and graphically how the great en- 
gineering wonders of the world have been accompli 

ALL ABOUT AIRSHIPS By Ralph Simmonds 


Tells in a popular way all a boy wants to know about 
airships, aeroplanes and balloons. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS By Lieut. Taprell Darling | 


Interesting accounts of | the early history of ships and of the | 
of ps, liners, steam vessels and sailing 





ships. 


ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS By F. S. Hartnell 


Tells in an attractive way everything connected with 
railways. 


Others in preparation 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Awe 





-» New York 





“Free from DisagreeableTaste and Qdor” 


Peter Moller’s . 
Cod Liver Oil 


It is pure cod 

liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 


Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisheries in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 
everywhere. 











| Schénburg-Waldenburg, 
|entire youth and character-forming period 
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German, but their association and envi- 
ronment have been largely Roumanian. 
Their training for the throne was given 
them by King Charles and Queen Carnien 
Sylva, who in recent years have been 
something of father and mother to the 
young couple. Mr. Wile goes on: 


As for his consort, a born Princess of 
she spent her 


in the valleys of Roumania on the estate 


of her maternal ancestors, the Canta- 


|euzenes, the renowned family which o:ce 
ruled the Byzantine Empire. 

Ask his friends what Prince Willia .\’s 
outstanding traits are and they will ‘ell 
you at once a passion for soldiering and an 
omnivorous love of kooks. A_ brilliant 


undergraduate at Jena, where he studded 
philosophy ‘at the feet of Haeckel, he 
stood out from among his comrades becaise 
he preferred reading to drinking and ‘he 
Mensur (duel). His giant physique in- 
clined him naturally to gymnastics and 
athletics, and when not absorbed in books 
he was occupied in something capable of 
developing muscle. The Prince became 
famous as the strongest man in the ini- 
versity, and his achievements are sti!) a 
tradition at Jena. The same determina- 
tion to get ahead which had character- 
ized him as a student marked his military 


'eareer, on which he entered as a lieutenant 


in the élite regiment of the German Army, 
the Life Guards of Potsdam, that superb 
black-horsed troop of silver-breasted and 
eagle-helmeted giants in whose uniform 
the Kaiser most looks the part of Supreme 
War Lord. It was not long before Licu- 
tenant Prince William received the coveted 
eall to the War Academy at Berlin, the 
distinction which only talented subalterns 
achieve, for it is the training-ground for the 
General Staff, the blue ribbon of the Army. 
Prince William’s industry, talent, and 
zeal made him a certainty for Staff honors. 
When people would suggest that a Prince 
of Wied was sure of advancement because 
of exalted connections, which are of 
potency even in the German Army, his 
comrades at the Academy replied that 
Prince William would attain the Staff 
even if he were named Miiller, Schulze, 
or Meyer. After another year with his 


regiment he received his merited Staff 
captaincy. In that post, too, he shone, 


even among a wealth of talent, and he 
leaves the department where Moltke im- 
planted the art of ‘‘organizing victory” 
with the rank of major. Undoubtedly 
greater honors still were in store for him 
if he had preferred soldiering to ruling. 


William are known to their friends, have 
the energy and enthusiasm of youth. The 
Prince will be thirty-eight in June, his wife 
twenty-nine in May. They have two 
children, a girl of five and a baby ‘‘Crown 
Prince.” Prince William is more “royal” 
than any non-reigning German Prince. 
He is connected by direct blood ties with 
the ruling houses of Germany, Russia, the 
Netherlands, and all three Seandinavian 
kingdoms. The Prince is quiet and dis 
tinectly thoughtful of mien. In conversa- 
tion he reveals power of intellect and will. 
His words are few and always to the point. 
He is obviously a man of action. His 
stature, suggesting leonine strength, and 





a face denoting determination and cool- 


“The Wieds,” as Prince and Princess’ 
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nvie headedness are sure to impress. The! 







the cratic, untrammeled atmosphere of her 
’ YY \ d e 
her supervision of a mother who was poetess, Pos t ursWithout Attention 
eriod musician, and painter. It left an in-| Sectional . = 


girlhood explains her vivacity and un-| 
tates delibly omantic impress on her life and | Het Water 


ial Princess Sophia is as little as possible like | @ Steam or 
a the haughty royal lady of imagination. | ' Al, H 
vee At once you know her to be a woman of ; ot Water | 
men restless aspiration, not easily dissuaded { 
"in Peseta amir” fe 307-t0.90% Lower Coal Bills 
« 
affected bearing. She had the uncon-| Coalin 
yentional education of a simple peasant | u ce a ay 
ss of child in the Moldavian hills, under the . 
an ta- dharaci -r. She was brought up not to be How the’ Spencer're- The “Spencer” burns the small, cheap sizes of hard coal, 
once airaid «’ the common people. Her earliest duces heating cost such as No.1 Buckwheat, Pea, etc., and various cheap Western 
dancing partners were foresters and officials : and Southern coals. It burns hole cheap fuels with but a 





y s on the .neestral estate. fraction of the attention necessary with heaters burning large, 

a ae Of li pani ae! — oe both . expensive sizes of hard coal, and usually requires no more fons. 

liant them Irave as lions, the Wieds are we Ask your coal dealer about the difference i in prices, and you 
quipped to mount the throne of tempestu- will a reciate how a savin of 30% to 50% is easil 

acied ous Allania. The Powers unquestionably ‘bh Pe h the “S 8 /0 70 7 oe: 

l, he joked ‘ar and wide without finding their abie wi oe pencer.” 

caus Bike azine feed= = The Water-jacketed magazine holds a 12 to 24-hour coal 

P he ng once a day supply, feeding automatically, and the sloping grates insure 

. nd THE GIANTS AND SOX IN JAPAN perfect combustion. The “Spencer” thus ordinarily requires 
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2 A 07 einen tt eta folks” of heater care and maintains even heat all night with- 

ee | itgigee ; , out attention, if desired. This feature makes it invaluable 
- it by t! e enthusiasm of the Mikado’s sub- 

yuk Oo : é for flats and apartment houses, greenhouses, etc. 

till a jects wien the New York Giants and the 
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minar [iag. White Sox arrived there « tow| TRG experiences ids ge Teka aah. ae 
acler- weeks go on their trip around the world. owners : Yee 





Sail , ; . by the experiences of thousands of owners in all localities. 
aedll Tho the game is comparatively young in Many still save $100 or more annually with “Spencers” 
Army, lie Far East, the newspapers of Japan give | installed 20 years ago. In hundreds of instances, in all types 
uperb italmo:t as much space as our own. During | of buildings, “Spencers” have replaced other heaters, and 
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wetell type, and it is said that when important 
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s ta ‘ Easlea, Member of the Council of the National Rose Society of Great Britain. 
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RUE hospitality does not over- 

look scivoniiote in home ap- 
pointments that affect the mental 
comfort of the guest. A properly 
installed Si-wel-clo Closet prevents 
the embarrassment for both guest 
and hostess that a noisy flushing 
closet causes. The Si-wel-clo has 
every sanitar feature and the 
beauty of its Vitreous China, pure 


white all through, adds character to 


any bathroom. It is impervious to 
acids and its surface is as easy to 
clean as a china plate. 


“Bathrooms of Character’’ S-] 3 
tells about the making of perfect bath- 
rooms, May we send you a copy? 
THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Sanitary Pottery in the U.S.A. 
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Practical Rabbit i 
actical Rabbit Keeping 
By GEORGE A. TOWNSEND 

This book tells in practical, simple language all those things 
which are necessary to success in rabbit keeping. Advice on 
rabbitries, directions for making, hints on selecting stock, 
and nearly twenty chapters devot to as many different 
kinds of rabbits, give good sound guidance on the proper 
care of each variety. | 

With 20 full-page illustrations. 
352 pages, r2mo, cloth. Net $1.25. (Postpaid $1.35.) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M R.C.8S.E. A study into 
the mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical 


WE SHIPov APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and 
2 allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
' IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
in unheard of prices and marvelous offers on 
highest le 1914 model bicycles. 

W FACTORY PRICES 232"~ 

abicycle or 

AMM 2 pair of tires from anyone at any price 

im until you write for our large Art Catalog 

and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
le bicycle going to your town. 

RIDER AGENTS sczitey: 

making big 

Sy mone’ hibiting and selling our bicycles. 


i 
We cheaper than any other factory. 
T Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
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and psychical life, containing tbe latest — re- peng. semis and al Guten at half Are prices. 
search on this topic. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 1° 3 write or our sderial offer. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK MEAD CYCLE CO. “Dept. BIZ Chicago 
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talion awaited the party at the dock. An 
invitation to make himself at home in the 
newspaper offices at Yokohama and Tokyo 
was extended from a dozen newspapers to 
the correspondent of The Herald with the 
team. 

The majority of the newspapers at one 
time or another print part of the baseball] 
news in English. Thus the following 
greeted the tourists in the Chuo Shinbun 
at the dock: 

‘*We extend our hearty weleome to the 
two famous baseball teams from America, 
The only regret is that your stay in the 
capital is not long enough so that we could 
give you a warm reception and exchange 
our friendship.” 

In proportion to the size of the news. 
|papers the space devoted to the games 
made them appear to be more than of 
international importance. Snap shots of 
|the game were scattered over an entire 
page and sometimes over two. The pic- 
| tures were not entirely devoted to the in- 
|dividual players. There was action in 
| most of them—plays on bases and at bat, 

introductory incidents and the like. 

The photographers always spotted the 
| bleachers when they were cheering; also 
; caught the umpire, Klem, in his celebrated 
|introduction of the managers, the cere- 
| mony which is on a par with a presentation 
| at court. 
| The Tokyo Nichi-nichi, among others, 
spread itself on the first game. It pre 
| sented a complete box score. It also let its 
|readers in on the sceret of the scores by 
giving the scoring numbers of the players. 
|The scoring is about the same used by 

members of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 

tion in the States. The box score itself 
is in numerals, with the rest in Japanese 
| characters. 

The scoring was remarkably accurate for 
| the most part, no play being missed, even 
| tho they had one more run in the Ameriean- 
| Keio game than the official scorer was able 
to find. This was due to a ruling of 











“I'll Pay $1.00 for Every Knot” 


That’s my 1914 challenge to every man who buys or sells lumber. I 
will pay $1.00 for every knot you can find in our Red 
ing shipped from Bay City. _ Clear Siding, Clear Flooring and 
Clear Interior Finish and Clear Shingles are furnished 

for every Aladdin dwelling house. Don’t be satis- 
fied with just ordinary material when you 
can have the finest timber that grows. 
Aladdin material surpasses in 
quality any lumber stocks 
carried by dealers. 
O. E. Sovereign 
Gen. Mer. 


Prices—Test It 
on Aladdin Prices 


You would prefer that the full 100 cents go into your 
home. Every penny brings you value in an Aladdin house. 
No wholesaler’s, jobber’s or dealer’s profits added to the price you 
pay. Shrewd buyers make their dollars aula full load of value. Are you 
a buyer or just a spender? It means the difference between a seven-room 
house and a five-room house for the same money. 


ALADDIN 2wvellinss Bungalows, Summer 


Cottages, from $237.00 to $2000.00 


Reduce the cost of building your home one-third. The Aladdin Readi- Syste i isfaction i 
price, design and construction. Aladdin lumber, the best pe aren ek nage ety Fan ey gt ms ain pacer tee an 
no middlemen; over 100 designs for you to choose from, or you can use yourown 
idea; all material cut to fit, making a stronger and warmer house as well as 
Saving one-half onthe labor. Price includes all framing, lumber and sheath- 
ing, Clear Siding, Clear Flooring and Clear Shingles, outside finish, windows, 
frames, stairways, hardware, nails, paints and varnishes, lath and plaster, 
or plaster board—in short, everything to complete the house. 
~~ Send today for Catalog No. 3. 

















North American Thi Five-Room House $298 fi 
- is warm, snug, winter home wit ve 
Construction Company cozy rooms, only $298. Price includes all 
, oo 


31 Aladdin Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Umpire Klem on a man at the plate. 

Many of the reporters wrote their de 
tailed description while the game was in 
progress. One had ten pages of matter be- 
fore the fifth inning was over. And it is 
considerable of a trick, too, as press stands 
and such are unknown in Japan. How- 
ever, as a native can sit on his haunches 
for half a day at a stretch he had the ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate Occidental in 
this respect. 

Interviews are not unknown in the land 
of the Mikado. They are quite apt at this. 
The Empress of Japan had not come toa 
stop at Yokohama before the reporters 
were climbing on board asking for Com- 
\iskey, Callahan, and McGraw. Questions 
| were fired at the party in rapid succession, 
| occasionally with the aid of an interpreter, 
but more often in English. 

‘*What kind of a trip did you have?” 

‘“Where is Mr. Masson?”’ 

‘“‘Who is going to pitch the first game?” 
| and so on. 

The Mr. Masson inquired for was none 
other than ‘‘Christy’’ Mathewson, whose 
fame, it seems, has gone to all lands. 
There was great disappointment when the 
journalists were told that ‘‘Matty” had 
‘*ducked”’ the trip, but that did not pre 
vent them from telling their readers about 











Canadian Branch, 
C. P. R. Bidg., 
Toronto, Canada 


tocomplete the house. 
an ship same 
day order is received. 











the great players who could be seen at the 
Keio grounds. 
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Superlatives were not missing in the ad-' 
vance notices. It was always the ‘‘ most 
famous player’’ who figured in the write- 
ups, and they were all famous. The curves 
of the pitchers were described as some- | 
thing uncanny; the hitting belonged to that 
of giant born, and so on through the list. | 

Yokohama and Tokyo newspapers were 
not the only ones in Japan that took cog- 
nizance of our coming. A wireless was 
received on board the boat from Osaka | 
asking for a game at this city, the “‘Chicago | 
of Japan,’’ as the party was told on the| 
way to Kobe. | 

The newspapers in Osaka sent their staff 
men to cover the games at Tokyo. Three | 
of them from one paper accompanied the | 
teams rom Tokyo. Then to make it strong, | 
a big committee woke the tourists up on| 
the train early in the morning in order | 
to present the Giants and the White Sox | 
with two magnificent floral wreaths. 

They knew the party, too, for on the | 
cards attached were ‘“‘White Sox” and | 
“Giants,” altho the teams had forsaken 
that title as soon as they arrived. 

In Shanghai, of course, the names were 
as familiar as their own teams. In Hong- 
kong not so much, as that city is mostly | 
peopled by Englishmen, who usually stick 
to their own sports. 





THE SOLOMON OF THE FOREST 


HE popular impression that all rodents 
are low in intelligence is far from cor- 
rect, if we are to believe James Newton 
Baskett. Many animals that gnaw have 
considerable brains, and the squirrel is one 
of the wisest creatures of the forest. 





Squir- 
remarkably clever whenever it 


rels are 
comes to caleulating distances, and they 
to gage the mental | 
and physical prowess of their enemies of 
Mr. Baskett has made 
astudy of squirrels, and tells some inter- 


sem to know how 


the animal world. 


esting facts about them in a special article 
in the St. Louis Republic, from which we 
quote: 


There was once a pet fox-squirrel in my 
house, which, when let loose, was deter- 
mined to gnaw out at a certain corner. 
Nothing could keep him away from this 
spot when released from his cage. Once! 
I impatiently hurled a magazine at him, 
which struck the wall just above him. It | 
seared him nearly to death. He could not 
realize what had happened. 

He sprang away, but began to approach 
tlie region again shortly, to investigate it. 
As he went by it on one side he held his | 
tail hetween the danger-spot and his body; | 
as he went back he held it on the other 
‘ide. Finally, he approached it end on, 
smelling at it, but he extended his tail | 
tntirely over his body and felt with its| 
hair tips the suspicious place where the | 
iissile struck, springing back from it ocea- | 
sionally in fear. 

When on a limb a squirrel sits with his 
tail curled so beautifully over his back, he 
hoists it in the hope that if a hawk or an | 
tagle swoops, it may grasp that member | 
and leave his body free. ... In this 
laculty many lizards surpass him; some of 
them even break off a portion of their 
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N every possible stress of storm, 

faithfully to keep the vigil that 

means so much to the security 

J of ocean travelers,lightship lamps 
must be staunch and true. 

When EDISON MAZDA lamps 
are chosen for the pounding strain of 
lightship service it is not only because of 
their powerful light, but because they can 
be trusted. The reliability of the EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps is shown by their suc- 
cessful use in the kind of service they are 
called upon to give in steamships, rail- 
way trains, trolley cars, automobiles and 
even in the lighting of battleships. 

It is because of 
this ruggedness 
and their econo- 
my of current 
that EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps 
have already 
largely displaced 
old-style carbon lamps in factories, offices 
and stores. 


For Home Lighting 

These same qualities plus the soft bril- 
liance and the cheerfulness of their light 
areestablishing EDISON MAZDAS asthe 
favorite lamp for use in all kinds of homes. 

EDISON MAZDAS give three time as 
much light as common carbon lamps—and 
they give this better light at the same 
cost for electric current. This means, 
without increasing your lighting bills, 
three times as much light in each home 
fcoom, or three times as many rooms light- 
ed, or three times as many hours of light. 


And They Cost Less Now 


The prices of nearly all EDISON MAZDA 
Lamps have been twice cut in two. This 
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EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


Be sure the lamps you buy bear the name EDISON 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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means that today, for example, you can 
buy four EDISON MAZDA 40 watt lamps 
for the cost of one tungsten lamp five 
years ago. 

Add up for yourself these advantages of 
the EDISON MAZDAS—their ruggedness, 
their tripled lighting capacity or their 
tripled savingsincurrent,theloweredcost 
ofthe lamps themselves—and addthecom- 
fort of knowing that you have the cheeri- 
est sort oflight that science has invented. 


The Convenient Carton 


Add, too, that comfort of the carton in 
which youcarry EDISON MAZDAS home. 

No longer 
swathed in cot- 
ton batting like 
the early tung- 
sten lamps, the 
sturdy EDISON 
MAZDAS are 
slipped into cor- 
rugated card-board cylinders—five in a 
row—for thelight, handy cartonthatgives 
them allthe necessary security and gives 
you the most convenient possible package. 


Backed by “ MAZDA Service” 


The mark “MAZDA” designates the 
high standard of excellence made possible 
by the world-wide research and investi- 
gation ofthe "MAZDA Service.” And that 
name EDISON sums up thirty-five years’ 
experience in the manufacture of 500 
million of incandescent lamps. 

See your lighting company or nearest 
electrical dealer today and look over the 
different types of EDISON MAZDA 
Lamps. Find out the cheapness of wiring. 
If your home is already wired, a half hour 
spentin selecting EDISON MAZDAS for 
every socket will be a half hour wellspent. “81 
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THE WILL TO BE WELL 

By Charles Brodie Patterson. Showing the effect of 
the mind on many ills real and imaginary. 8vo, Cloth, 
297 pages. $1.20, postpaid. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 
A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with regard 
to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the world from the 
days of ancient Rome to the present time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Mag- 
nus; authorized translation from the Gerrhan, edited by Dr. Julius 
Salinger, 12mo, Cloth, 214 pages. $1.00, net; postpaid $1.10. 


Nd a] ‘a 7 L. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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RU UNTRY  PRT 


END for a 
ycopy of Thor- 
burn’s 1914 
Spring Cata- 
Learn 
from it the 
best methods 
of planting 
and caring for every flower 
and vegetable—learn too 
about the newest and 
heretofore unheard of 
novelties we list —and 
plan your garden NOW. 


O further help 
you in plan- 
ning yourveg- 
etable garden, 
we have writ- 
ten a rather 
novel little 
book entitled 
**A Thorburn 
Garden for a 
Family of Six.’’ Many 
new thoughts on vege- 
table growing are given in 
it. You will find it of 
unique interest and value 
and well worth the having. 
Write for these two books today 


—they will help you to solve 
all your gardening problems, 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
53 H Barclay St., New York 
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| extremity and leave it wriggling behind to 
attract and halt the foe. 

Of course this procedure is largely in- 
structive; and because there is a small pro- 
portion of cerebrum, and because certain 
wrinkles are wanting in the brain, some 
think rodents are low in the intellectual 
scale. True, they have a primitive form 
of brain, but the man who thinks a rat, a 
squirrel, or a beaver a fool among animals 
is missing his estimate. It was amusing to 
see the fox-squirrel pet mentioned try to 
win back his position in our regard. 

If any of us sat in the yard, he would 
approach and begin a series of antics, evi- 
dently intended to please. He had a high 
sense of humor, pretending that one of 
my hands was an enemy whom he should 
overcome; and I have purposely put it in 
my pocket to see him ask for it by search 
and gesture. 

He always wanted the right one. In the 
yard he turned somersaults and frisked vig- 
orously on the ground to amuse us into 
good humor, and he would finally climb a 
tree, come out on some limb over our 
heads, and do trapeze work there to attract 
our attention. Nothing delighted him more 
than to provoke a chase. 

One morning in the city I saw two boys 
chasing a gray squirrel, and they finally 
got him into close quarters on a low trellis. 
His only way of escape was by leaping 
far out over their heads to the earth and 
then scampering up a tree. 

The boys went about other play, but 
when I last looked back Frisk was coming 
down the tree and halting tauntingly near, 
evidently trying to provoke another romp. 
He was not a special pet, but just a tree- 
squirrel of the region, used to human 
association. 

In a suburban yard I recently witnessed 
a contest of skill and cunning between a 
cat and a squirrel which actually implied 
a certain element of geometrical caleula- 
tion. Frisk was hunting on the ground 
when Puss, old and skilled, began a sneak 
on him from a distance. He saw her, 
allowed her to approach temptingly, and 
fled. She erouched, waiting. Down he 
came again and repeatedly passed out 
nearer her, retreating to first one tree and 
then to a second. 

As soon as the second tree came into the 
game, Puss moved till she was equidistant 
from both and made her final crouch, very 
considerately having left a slight depres- 
sion, which was her first selection, thus 
substituting geometry for topography. 
Back and forth frisked the squirrel from 
tree to tree; sometimes, when his momen- 
tum was good, swerving toward the cat. 
She only crouched deeper and waited. 

Eventually Frisk began to consider, and 
thought it a little safer to play out on the 
farther side of the line between the trees, 
running in to the trunks occasionally to 
relieve the nervous strain, but this did not 
excite Puss, tho at times he ran almost 
directly toward her. Finally in one of his 
ventures out, he began to approach a point 
that was equidistant from either tree. 
Then the cat’s tail began the slightest vibra- 
tion at the tip, and when he eventually 
stopt on the apex of the equilateral triangle 
with a tree toward her at each angle of the 
base, she made her dash. 

He had, of course, to run partly toward 
her, and as he scrambled around the trunk 
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Under Glass Plantings 


In last week’s Garden Chat we told how tw 
enthusiastic gardeners imbued an entire suburban com. 
munity with the early planting idea—how the winne 
won out by starting his tomato plants under glass, We 
laid stress upon the importance, the fun of ¢: tting an 
early start. We speak now of the equipment necessary 
to enable you to gain weeks with vegetables and flowers, 


Within the past few years, great strides have been 
made in under-glass planting devices. The manufac. 
turers offer a variety, meeting the most simple and the 
most elaborate requirements. You may now purchase 
a Bnd frame” of about two feet square, costing only 
a dollar or so. A simple lean-to greenhouse for a 
suburban cottage may be had complete at from two 
hundred and fifty to six hundred dollars. If you 
own a large estate you may have erected a tropical 
conservatory costing all the way from several thousands 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. There is a sut. 
able equipment for everybody's pocketbook and for 
all kinds of home surroundings. 


The makers issue instructive booklets, telling you 
what to plant, how to plant, and how to care for the 
plantings. You should send for these booklets at once 
and order your equipmentimmediately. These are some 


of the vegetables which may be started now under glass: 


Cauliflower, cabbage, onion, eggplant, cress, cucum- 
ber, tomato, melons, Pparsnips, lettuce, Brusse!s sprouts, 
celery, beets, spinach. 

Sow these flower seeds at once: 

Adonis, marigold, coreopsis, dahlia, cardinal flower, 
cockscomb, salvia, hollyhock, verbena, petunia, be- 
gonia, cosmos, nasturtiums, annual chrysanthemum. 

You may lose six weeks by not starting your vege. 
tables and flowers under glass. Why not realize the 
richest returns from your vegetable and flower garden? 

In our garden issues we print the advertising of 
leading makers of cold frames, hot beds, greenhouses, 
etc., also reliable seedsmen. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
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| of one of the trees her claws combed the 








Start Your Flowers, 
or Vegetables Early 


In response to a special demand I have | 
manufactured a sash frame 8 ft. 4 mn. 
long, and just wide enough for a 3-foot | 
space with southern exposure. _ In place | 
of many small lights there is one large | 
light of extra-heavy glass, which allows | 
the maximum of life-giving sunlight to | 
reach seeds and plants. It is so simple | 
a child can ventilate it. _ If desired, the 
sash can be hinged. Price complete, 
ready to put together, freight pre- $10.50 
paid anywhere in the United States, 
(a remarkably low price made possible only by 
the large volume of my business). : 
If you would enjoy home-grown produce in 
June, start your garden in February. Your first 
crop will show a profit and the frame give yeats 
of satisfactory service. Send your order 
|| check to-day. Shipments made promptly. 
Planting instructions sent with each frame 


Write for Catalogue of LUTTON’S GREEN- 
HOUSES and glass garden equipment 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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Tho she failed, she had} 
made a splendid piece of geometrical calcu- | 
lation, and two men watching took off 
their hats to her logical cunning. She | 
came and sat on the porch. In ten minutes 
the squirrel was down again, playing and | 
fleeing in make-believe fright as if he were | 
daring danger anew. 


Everybody has noticed that a squirrel 
js wonderfully clever when it comes to 
dodging behind the trunks or limbs of 
trees. “ He is so expert that he may dodge | 
a well-hurled stone or even an arrow. But 
his curiosity betrays him to the experienced 
hunter. If you stop immediately after he | 
disappears, he can not resist the temptation | 
tolook around at you. Mr. Baskett goes on: | 


In the early forenoon, squirrels are likely | 
to be feeding on the ground, and a stalk | 
throurh the woods may thus reveal them. | 

In this case almost any sort of dog that 
will dash ahead rapidly and put the game | 
up before it reaches the tree with a hole | 
in it is a treasure. | 

Shepherds may do well, and terriers are | 
often excellent, but it may happen that | 
the plain, nondescript cur excels any. 
Many dogs stop and listen for the patter 
of the game running on the dead leaves 
below, or they hear the leaps on the 
branches above. Others deliberately trail 
a quiet, hiding squirrel to the tree he has 
climbed temporarily till you pass. 

In the Middle West our game exhibits 
itself as the gray and the fox-squirrel. 
Among the former there are no species 
but one—the black form of it being a mere 
peltage variety—both forms being found 
inthe same nest. There are, however, some 
regions where the blacks are abundant. In 
much shooting in northern Missouri I 
never saw a black squirrel of any species. 

Of the fox-squirrels there may be found 
the ordinary Western. In some sections he 
is rapidly driving out the gray. He is a 
more all-around animal, haunting the lower 
timber and nesting in the low snags and 
oaks on the ridges, hustling about the 
feed lots and venturing far into the open 
for food. 

The gray frequents the tall timber, aris- 
tocratically dwelling in the graceful elms 
of the bottoms, so that the pursuit of him 
has in it the factosof knowing his probable 
region and the kind of tree he will rear 
young in. He is out earlier in the morning 
and in his bed earlier in the heat of the 
day than the “fox.’’ Both species in 
summer build hammocks of green leaves 








in which they lie, and where, rarely, they | 


rear their young. In August squirrels be- 
gin to ‘‘eut”’ the yet green hickory-nuts, 
and by the rejected bits of hulls beneath 
the tree he is often located. 

Anywhere from February on till April 
the squirrel is often abroad on the ground 
in groups. That shy sweetheart of his 
thinks it her duty to pretend that she does 
not wish to marry at all, and she gives 
him and his rivals a merry chase before 
she says yes. Half a dozen beaus will be 
contending for her paw, and an occasional 
passage at the terrible arms of their endow- 
ments may be witnessed by the observant. 

They pair for the season and live well 
within the bounds of conjugal loyalty for 
at least a year, and the young are out at 
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NE of the advantages concerning 

Alphano Humus which we have been 
impressing on your mind is that it is a 
wonderful stimulant, plant food and root 
developer. 

We have told you how it induces a 
healthy mass of fine, fibrous roots—the 
kind that freely absorb nourishment and 
rapidly promote top growth. The kind 
that fortifies the tops against drought 
and insures a maximum of foliage and 
flowers, 

These things we know, because they 
have been proven by our customers over 
and over againe 

One of our Connecticut customers last 
Spring put about three inches of Alphano 
Humus around his shrubs and dug it in. 

This fall, because of their very rapid 
growth, he had to transplant some of 
them and found that not only had the 
bottom roots greatly 
increased, but a sec- 
ond story of roots 
had formed in that 
part of the soil which 
was more richly mixed 
with the Humus, The 
line in the illustration 





$12 a ton 
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An Object Lesson 
In ALPHANO HUMUS 
Grown Roots 


a ¥ st § 


WSS, 


935 Whitehall Bldg., New York City 
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shows the very noticeable separation be- 
tween the two stories, This is both 
instructive and convincing. 

Grass fed with Alphano Humus shows 
a surprisingly compact body of sod roots. 
The tops will be a thick, rich green mass, 
not surpassed by even England's 600- 
year-old lawns. 

For every growing thing on your place, 
Alphano is the ideal fertilizing food and 
stimulant, 

It is an odorless product of nature 

that we prepare in powdered form. It 
is not a chemical mixture. 
It is more resultful 
and lasting than the 
richest barn-yard ma- 
nures, 

Send for The Humus 
Book and learn full 
particulars. Prove its 
proof to yourself. 






$8 by the carload 
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Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., 
by mail, post- 
paid. Safe ar- 
rival and satis- 
faction guaran- 
j teed. 


Hundreds of 
carloads of 


Roses, Plants, 





Trees. 
acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown. 46 
greenhouses Of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


| 192-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co.,Box 325, Painesville, Ohio 





e root 
things 


when buying berry and other small fruit 
plants. Heavy top growth is actually a 
disadvantage unless the plant has suffi- 
cient roots to sustain it. Our bigger, 
better roots—due to unexcelled growing 
conditions—assure bigger yield of bigger 
berries. Get our New Catalog—lists only 
the better varieties, gives full cultural 
helps. No novelties that have failed to prove 
their merit under our severe tests are in- 
cluded. This dependable Small-Fruit Catalog is 
free—contains berries of all kinds, grapes, cur- 
rants and garden roots. LESTER LOVETT 
Diamond State Nurseries, 34 Ist Ave,, Milford, Del, 


Little Gardens — How to 
Make the Most of Them. By 
H. H. Thomas. 

z2mo, cloth, 60 cents net; 

postpaid 67 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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least by May 1. Once in March I shot a 





Burpee’s Seeds 


should like to make your acquaintance. Simply send us your address (a postal card will do) and 
*s Annual for 1914,—a bright book of 182 pages, which has long been 


recognized as ‘‘ The Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


strate their superiority we will send one dozen large 
of“May’s Royal Collection” for trial for 25 cents (worth one 
Write today for 1914 Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Trees. 


L. L. MAY & CO., 





are supplied every year direct to more 
American planters than are the seeds of 
any other growers. Do your seeds come 
direct from Philadelphia? If not, we 


Kindly write to-day! Address 


Are World Renowned and famous for their 


robust habit, luxuriant growth and exquisite beauty. 
Minnesota Grown Bulbs Lead the World. To demon- 


size bulbs 
dollar). 


SAINT PAUL, 
MINNESOTA 


FREE 
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1914 Burbank 
Seed Book Free 


Every owner of a garden, large or small, should 
have this book. In it Luther Burbank, the great 
horticultural genius, tells how to plant and raise 
flowers and vegetables — knowledge necessary for 
garden success —also di tions and illustrat 
the many famous original Burbank flowers, some 
in colors, You'll be surprised at the moderate 
prices of Burbank productions. 

Luther Burbank has created more new wonder- 
ful ~ of plant life than any other man in the 


A BURBANK $1.00 
GARDEN FOR 


““Burbank"’ your garden—make it beautiful, 
different. n and get Luther Bur- 

nk’s selection of his own lone gen- 
uine without seal, 12 varieties, including 
Burbank Poppies, gigantic crimson someon 
Glory, gigantic Evening Primrose, Rain 
Corn, = Zinnia and seven others of sre 
merit for $1.00. 

















We have exclusive representatives in selected 
cities carrying Burbank seeds. not in yours, 


write today for Burbank’s Seed Book LD. 


The Luther Burbank Company 


Sole distributer of Burbank Original 


orticultural Productions 


Burbank Building | San Francisco, Calif. 























You can now buy direct 
from Grover, the grower, high 
grade, best quality, fully matured 
Fruit Trees at $10 PER 100 and up. 
All Ornamental Trees, shrubs, roses, etc., 
at wholesale prices, Don’t order until you get 
our free illustrated catalog. Send tonight. 


GROVER NURSERY CO, 


69 Trust Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 
Established 1890. 


















Flowers 





you will wish to 
try will be found 
in its pages. 


New Vegetables 
you will want in your garden are 
there also. 

Cultural instructions for growing 
everything worth growing, by well known 
experts, will make gardening easy even 
for the novice. 

Over a thousand photographic illustra- 
tions and 10 color and duotone plates. 

Mailed free to an 


j one mentioning this 
publication 





Dreer's Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas, 
mmense wav) flowers in sprays 

Sand 4 biossom- each. Just as easy 
grow as the common sorts. Ou 
mixture containsa full range of colors 
We per pkt. —20c per oz.—60e per 1-4 Ib 
G.rden Book free with each order 


HENRY A DREER 
714 Chestnut StPhila. 
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“hen hawk,” one of the Government’s 
pets, with a more than half-grown fox- 
squirrel in her talons. The young are 
raised on milk alone till they can forage 
for themselves on the buds of the home 
trees, and the mother, like all rodents, | 
does not bring them supplies. But other-| 
wise she is devoted to their comfort, and 
there are times when she has severe battles 
with the father about them. 

The mother prefers a hole for a brood- 
ing home. I knew a gray squirrel so eager 
to provide a proper place that she stayed 
out all night in a rain to gnaw a hole in a 
shingle roof to provide cozy quarters for 
her babes prospective, violating all her 
usual natural traits. The squirrel takes 
good care of himself. | 

I have seen one whip an Angora cat and | 
spring down on the back of an alley tabby | 
sneaking along the ground by the fence on 
which he was running, and so punish her 
that she fled snarling and spitting, and I | 
have seen a hotly pursued young squirrel, | 
when he realized that escape was impossi- 
ble, turn like a rat and bluff out a young 
dog, springing into his face. 

Here is a little key to the squirrels of 
Eastern United States: 

1. If the body is red and the under-part 
white and the tail shorter than the trunk, 
it is the chickaree of the East—the rascal 
of the family, given to bird-robbing and of 
little account for game. 

2. If the body is red and the tail and 

hairs longer than the trunk, it is one of the 
| fox-squirrels, which has its bones red also: 
|(a) If the ears and often the nose are 
white-tipped, it is the largest of all the 
‘foxes,’ and is found in the Southern At- 
lantie States. (b) If smaller, with short 
ears scarcely above the fur, and never 
white-tipped, it is the Pennsylvania eat- 
squirrel, a ‘‘fox’’ found in that State, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. (ec) If the tail with 
hairs is but a little longer than the body, 
ears long and narrow, not white-tipped, 
and there are scattering long hairs on the 
back, it is our Western fox-squirrel of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Note that this key is independent of 
| shade of color and will identify the black 
varieties in each species. 

3. If the body is gray, the under parts 
| white, and the tail and hairs only a little 
longer than the trunk, it is the gray squir- 
rel. If black, it is the same species. All| 
| these latter have five molars when grown, 
| but the ‘foxes’? have only four. There 
are varieties of this gray squirrel south- 
jward, but of unimportant additional 
characteristics. 

In the Far West the chickaree is repre- 
sented by Fremont’s and Richardson’s 
squirrel of the Rocky Mountains, and in 
ree by Douglass’ squirrel, and there is 
a California gray squirrel. New Me xiCo | 
has Abert’s squirrel with beautiful tufted | 








ears. In all these the color is a mixture of | 
grayish red, and black specimens of all 
these also occur occasionally. 


| The squirrels of California which burrow 
and propagate bubonic plague are not true 
squirrels, but spermophiles with cheek- 
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lus the best 
ff all Flowers 


To be compared only 
with the orchid for beauty 
and variety. Does well in 
almost any soil. Requires 
minimum of care. Blooms 
from July until frost. Un- 
equalled forcutting. A con- 
stant delight outdoors and 
in. I have grown 25,000 
varieties and now offer you 
the best of these in named 
varieties and my_ special 
collections. 


“THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN” 


is the title of a little book I have just issued. It 
tells the whole story of the Gladiolus—how I 
grow my bulbs and how you may grow the flowers; 
when and how to plant; how to care for the cut 
flowers, and fully describes the best varieties. A 
copy free to you for the asking. Write at once. 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms, Box 154, Berlin, N. Y. 















PTRIPED M NE! i 
FIVE FULL SIZE PACKAGES, 
marvelous and striking ; 
varieties. Giganticin size, 
richest and unique colors. 
SEND 10 CENTS soz xs nse 
packing and. receive this 
big Introductory Collection of Pansies ;fruaranteed 
to please, and our handsome Seed and Plant guide. 
To help you Fpl the biggest and finest FREE 
flowers we will mail you our Pansy booklet 
Mention this paper. Send to-day, Don’t wait. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2336 Rose St., Rockford, Illinois 

















pouches. These are connecting links be- 
tween the arboreal squirrel and the wood- 
|chucks and prairie-dogs. Our Mississippi 
Valley thirteen-striped ‘‘gopher” is one of | 
the spermophiles and not a gopher at all. | 
| But all these and the ground-squirrel are 
| great topics in themselves, and the ground-| 
| squirrels and flying squirrels are two more. | 






Valuable Guide| 


Books which show 


just how to 
succeed in every phase of 
Gardening. Practical 
and Inexpensive. 


All Bound in Strong Cloth and 
rofusely Illustrated. 
Garden Planning. By H. 
H. Thomas. Practical,con- 
cise directions for laying 
out allsizes of gardens. 6oc 
net; by mail 67c. 
Sweet Peas and How to 
Grow Them. By H. H. 
Thomas. 60c net; by mail 
67c. 
MN arnations. By 
L. J. Cook. How to culti- 
vate the perpetual flower- 
ing carnation. 75c net; by 
mail 81c. 
—e Gardens and How 
Make the Most of 
Shean. By H.H. Thomas. 
6oc net; by mail 67c 
First Steps in Gardening. By 
W. P. Wright and E. J. Castle. 
How to succeed in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, fruits and garden 
crops. 60c net; by mail 67c. 
Gardening Difficulties Solved. 
By H. H. Thomas. Will meet all 


ll the ordinary difficulties which 
confront the possessor of a gar- 
j den. 60c net; by mail 67c. 
Pictorial Practical Gardening. By Walter P. 
Wright. A useful manual for all classes of horticul- 
turists. 60c net; by mail 67c. 


Pictorial Practical Rose Growing. By Walter P. 


Wright. All about the growing of roses. 60c net; 
by mail 67c. 
Remit by money-order, stamps, cash, check, etc. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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CONCERNING GORKI 


a few days ago, the Czar 
lifted the ban that had kept Maxim 
Gorki out of Russia for many years, an 


American editor asked if, in view of the|| 
fact that the great novelist was lingering || 


in the last stages of tuberculosis, the 
autocracy wasn’t taking advantage of its 
last opportunity to strike the peasant 
writer a vengeful blow. 
probably will go unanswered unless the 
Czar or some of his friends choose to en- 
lighten us. Whether it was intended as a 
deliberate attempt to wound his feelings 
oras un act of mercy, a great many people 
a bit of irony in the incident. 
Gorki has been living on the island of 
Capri for several years. He had a vain 
hope that the climate of Italy would cure 
or check his ailment. His own career 
isregarded by many as being more wonder- 
ful than any of the tales invented by his 
vivid imagination. The rescinding of the 
order of banishment moves the Dayton 
Jourial to review editorially the life of the 
novelist. The enthusiastic admirers of 
the Russian say the Dayton paper is 
rather harsh in its eriticism, and those 
who dislike him probably will say the 
editorial is an attempt to extenuate a 
genius’s bad morals because he is brilliant. 
We quote the piece for whatever it may 
prove to be worth: 


will see 


Maxim 
pitiable man 


Great, 
Gorki! 
he is! 

This fighter for liberty, this noble and 
fearless champion of the rights of the down- 
trodden and opprest, who yet is not strong 
enough in himself to flee the fleshpots, and 
who sacrificed tradition, sacraments, and 
conventions for the sake of the gratifica- 
tion of his own barbaric and fanatical 
passions, continues to be what he really 
is, a very Titan among the friends of 
humanity! 

Gorki stands at the head of Russian 
literature and has been universally recog- 
nized as the ablest leader of the revolution- 
ary socialist forces. His amazing force and 
ability have challenged the attention of 
the world. 

Forgetting that he is a Slav, and that his 
concepts should not be measured by the 
rule of the Puritan, we denied him our 
shores. Did he care? Perhaps; but not 
in the way we love to fancy he should have 
cared. A little water dashed over the 
back of a sea-gull doesn’t hamper or impede 
the flight of the gull. Chains of tow will 
not fetter the eagle. The commonplace 
does not interest or disturb the genius. 

And the swiftness of his flight! It took 
Tolstoy and Turgenef and Gogol, Ous- 
pensky, and others of the elect many years 
to compel the reluctant touch of fame; 
but this man sat while she brought him 
unasked the laurel crown. 

His childhood was hard, cruel, un- 
natural. Deserted by his mother, his 
father died when he was but four years 


strong, weak, infirm 
What a splendid, 





A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 


The question | 





makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25cts.instamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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You Must Have An 
Analytical Laboratory 


To bake Beans like Van Camp’s. 


For we pick out these Beans by analysis. 
we thus prove out the standard of our Sauce. 


You would need a chef such as we obtained from the Hotel 
Ritz in Paris. You would need his secret recipes. 


And 


You would need a Steam Oven so the Beans won't crisp, so 


they won't get mushy, so they won't break up. And the Sauce 


must be baked with the Beans. 


All these things must anyone have to bake Beans like Van 
Camp's. But nobody has them. So you never find—in homes, 
hotels or under other brands—anything like this Dish. 


VAN CAMP'S 


P. «BEAN BAKED WITH 
Also Baked ANS the Sauce 


More and more, the hotels and restaurants which feature Beans are serving Van Camp's 
to their patrons. They know that men prefer them. 


There are more than 500 in New York City alone including some Broadway hotels. 
And countless lunch rooms serving Van Camp's are famous for their Baked Beans. 


If such places cannot match Van Camp's, how about your home ? Can you think that 
it pays to serve lesser when a word to your grocer brings these ? 


Others have tried, for years and years, to produce a Dish like this. Other kitchens, 
other chefs, and housewives by the millions. But such mellowness, such flavor, such 
tang and zest have never been attained. 


Now 400,000 women. daily buy something cooked by the chefs who bake these 
delicious Van Camp Beans. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 
Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 
Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 


Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
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Sunshine Hydrox 


One bite through this crisp 
chocolate into smooth, richly 
flavored cream reveals a tan- 
talizing goodness that makes 
Hydrox and the other 


- Specialties 


first favorites with folks who 
like good things to eat. They 
are the most tempting of con- 
fections for afternoon tea, des- 
sert or between meals, 


Let us send you a 


Sunshine Revelation Box 


containing Hydrox and 13 other 
kinds of Sunshine Specialties. -Send 
us your name and address with 1c 
(stamps or coin) for postage and 
packing and we will forward you 
this box by return mail. Send us 
your grocer’s name, too, please. 


Joose-Wues Biscurr Qmpany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


673 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 





Direct To Your Door 
If you want fresh-picked Grape 
Fruit of the finest quality and 
most delicious flavor, let me 
ship you a special box direct from 
my own Nurseries in Cocoanut 
Grove, Florida. 











Grape Fruit from this far southern 
section of Florida is grape fruit par 
excellence. Every piece carefully 
selected and packed in a hox con- 
taining from 36 to 80 according to 
size, the 46, 54 and 64 sizes being 
the most desirable. Cost per box, 
express prepaid, is $6 anywhere east 
of Chicago; small additional express 
- charges to more distant points. 

Order a box of my delicious 
fruit and y:ou will want it reg- 
ularly. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Grape fruit shipped to foreign 
countries with transportation 
and duty charges prepaid. 


J. WAINWRIGHT, Jr. 
Overbrook Nurseries 
Cocoanut Grove, Florida 








land refined away all things. 
| steadily attempted to lift humanity from | 
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old. He was sent out as soon as he was 
able to work, to do menial service. ‘But 
he attained to wealth and distinction. He 
was apprenticed to an iron painter, worked 
in a cellar bake-shop, sold liquor on the 
streets, was cook on a river-boat; God and 
himself only know what he was and what 
he suffered. But he learned humanity at 
first hand. 

His first instructor was the cook 
Smourny, another was a lawyer, another a 
man outside the pale of society. Gorki— 
|the word means bitter—was in the most 
real sense a self-educated man. He had to 
fight. He did fight with the fanatical 
fervor of his race. He still is fighting. He 
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has done much for the cause of ultimate 
freedom. He has opened the sores of such | 
life as he has been familiar with. He has | 
done more than all the commonplace | 
creatures of a thousand years have been | 
able to accomplish for their fellows. He} 
writes with a pen dipt in flame and acid; 
also with a pen that drips the golden 
luminance of love. 
One author tells us: 
born into the world 


‘““Gorki was a man | 
an outcast and a} 


| superfluity, huddled out of all doors as} 


mere scum and drift of humanity, and yet | 


| by his unaided efforts he has raised him- 


self to the most prominent place in Russian 


| 

: : os 
|literature, a literature that stands high | 
|among the literatures of the world.” 
| 


It is true. Tolstoy attracted the atten- | 


| tion of his times, but Tolstoy shail not en- 


dure. Gorki shall live. Tolstoy idealized 


Gorki has | 
the mire. } 


But he is the foe of religion, cry some of 


our moral alarmists. It is not true. He| 
is the friend and annunciator of that | 

Ree : 
| religion which shall redeem the world. He 


hates gaud and sham and pretense and | 


| formalism, all the hollow mockery which has | 


contributed to the social enslavement of | 
men; but he is the apostle of freedom, of | 
love, of brotherhood. | 
But he tramples upon our conventions, | 
sneers at our traditions, cries another. | 
We can not measure all men by the same 
rule; no, nor all women, either. Gorki | 
came to us with a woman not his wife, a 
comrade, he called her, and the world 
frowned and sent them home. Was he 
right? We don’t know. Subsequent events 
seem to prove that he was at least mistaken, | 
for the woman left him, left him treacher- | 
ously, and the wife of his bosom, the! 
discarded and neglected, came to him with | 
arms opened wide. Let us believe that his 


punishment was sufficient unto the offense | 


against her, for 
common souls. 


such souls are not as 
Here is a bit that evidences the divinity 

of his singing, the worth of his mission: 
“IT know that life is painful, that at 


moments it is villainously cruel, that aj 
| frenetic power, gross and ruthless, crushes} 


man. I know it, and I don’t like it and ’m 
going to rebel. 1 want no such order. I 
don’t want it! Life is a serious thing, but 
not yet organized. . . . Life exacts for such 
organization all my powers and all my 
capacities. I’m not a giant, but I’m an 
honest and a healthy man, and so I say to 
myself: Never mind! We'll conquer yet! 
And with every capacity of my soul I’m 
going to penetrate to the depths of life; 
I’m going to pick it up and knead it this 

















A Safe ‘‘Night Cap’’ 


Hot bouillon—stimulatin, and 
refreshin?,—the appetizinj, taste 
of beef with fresh vegetables 
and just the proper seasonin}. 
An Armour's Bouillon Cube in 
a cup of hot water and it’s ready. 

Nothing, better to ward off 
those chilly feelings after you've 
been out in the cold, and there's 
no “drugsy” reaction. In boxes 
of twelve, fifty and one hundred. 
Each cube wrapped and protected. 

Grocers and Druggists 
Everywhere 

For Free Samples Address Dept 572 


ARMOUR “®% COMPANY 
CHICAGO 














FOREST 
home rarn SAUSAGE 
Made after an old Virginia recipe 
from the choicest cuts of tender young 
pigs, flavored with country herbs and pure 
spices. Wrapped in | lb. parchment pack- 
ages; pate 5, 10, 20and 50 lb. boxes. 
Price 30ca pound. Deliveredat your door. 
Forest Home Farm Hamsfrom yc arlingpigs 
areequally delicious, 30c lb., f.0.b. Purcell- 
le. Forest Home Farm, Purcellville,Va, 











ROW 'N’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Save the Voice 
Save the lungs. Relieve hoarseness and coughing 
spells. 25c, Soc, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


| 








What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words. 


English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.HD. 
Antonyms Over 7,500 classified synonyms 

dP iti with shades of meaning care 
_ repositions § fully discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. “First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.’’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Connectives of By James C. Fernald. L.H.D. ho 

what you want to know abou 

English Speech correct use of prepositions, coD- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘‘ Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.””—Commercial, 





way and that, prevent some things and 


New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York and London 
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help on others. . . . 4 And see! that and that 
only is the joy of living.” 

And this wondrously 
bolism: 

* During an awful stillness in the forest, 
there sounded a wonderful song; the daring | 
singer complained of the darkness and | 
narrow-mindedness of the fettered life in the | 
woods and declared war on the gods. All 
the birds flew together to the spo‘ from | 


beautiful sym- 








which the marvelous song came, and to| 


the 


vag 


to 


anc 


all 
pra 
the 
tly 
onl 
wi! 
of 
Th 
an 
ey 
be 
ha 
the 


surprize they found only a little | 


shed finch. He summoned the birds | 
follow him, to leave the dark woods | 
damp marshes, and to turn away from | 
cowardice and questioning; but the 
tical professor of modern history— 
voodpecker—said it would be useless to 


way, for, he said, beyond the forest is | 
a field, empty in summer and covered 


snow in winter, and at the other end 
» field lives Grisha, the bird-catcher. 
poor finch didn’t know what to say 
in his defense he could only murmur: 
-, Llied. I didn’t truly know what lay 
md the coppice, but it makes one so 
»v to believe and to hope. 
woodpecker is right, 
of his truth; 


Perhaps | 
but what is the} 


| 





ust it weighs like a stone on | 
the wings and keeps one from flying high, 
hig'1, out into the heavens.’”’ 


A KANSAS POET’S INCOME 





EPORTS have been floating around 

for ever so long that Walt Mason, | 
the humorous bard of Emporia, Kansas, | 
is tue most prosperous person in the riming 
On hearing that he had just let 
the contract for a new $12,000 home, the 
Kansas City Star sent a special correspon- 
dent to Emporia to ascertain some of the 
facts about. his rapidly accumulating | 
wealth. The correspondent returned with 
a statement that the outgoing manuscripts 
and ineoming publishers’ checks bearing 
the poet’s name constituted much of the 
freight-tonnage passing through the Em- 
poria depot. Mr. Mason was asked sev- 
eral pointed questions about money and 


business. 


the muse, and The Star prints the interview 
for the country’s edification: 


“What is 
poetry?” 

*T don’t care to go on record with the 
actual figures. They might prove embar- 
rassing when I am squaring up with the 
internal-revenue office in the matter of 
th: income tax. The haleyon days when 
aman eould stand in front of the post-office 
and brag of how much he made are gone 
forever. But I have established the poetry 
business on a firm basis, and have fixt prices, 
just like the phonograph-manufacturers. 
My lowest price for a rime is $15, except 
where I sell in car-load lots. The Adams 
syndicate, for which I furnish a daily rime 
all the vear round, pays me $12 each. I 
often receive $20 and $25 for magazine 
poems. Of course I write some prose, to 
take the taste of the poetry out of .my 
mouth, but I consider it merely a side- 
line. The most I ever earned with my 
trusty typewriter was $875 in one month.” 


your annual income from 




















(Continued on page 341) 








The Wonder of 
Exploded Grains 


Those bubble-like grains of Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice result from a curious process. 

Nature stored in each kernel a hundred million food 
granules. Each granule enclosed a mere atom of 
moisture. 

Sealed up in guns, in terrific heat, those atoms of 
moisture are changed tosteam. Then the guns are shot 
and the steam explodes. A separate explosion occurs in 

each granule—a hundred million explosions in every grain. 


Thus every food granule i is blasted to pieces, so di- 
gestion can instantly act. Whole grains in this way are 
made wholly digestible. ‘That never was done before. 

The grains are puffed to eight times normal size. 
Each becomes a wilderness of thin, crisp, toasted walls. 
The result is fragile, dainty morsels with a taste like 
toasted nuts. 

Never were grains so well fitted for food—never 
made so delightful—as they are by this curious, costly 
process invented by Prof. Anderson. 


Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-1b5¢ 


Exceot in Extreme West 


Let Your Folks Enjoy Them 


Here are two cereals, entirely different in taste. 
And each can be served both as food and confection. 

Serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with fruit. Or 
serve like crackers, floating in bowls of milk. Use like nut 
meats in home candy making, or as garnish to ice cream. 

They will add delight toa thousand meals when you 
— them out. Order them now. Let your folks enjoy 
them. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 


Sole Makers 
(512) 
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ing Tire-Repairs With L Eff 
Making Tire-Repairs With Least ort 
HIS new demountable rim, Stanweld Number Sixty, 
| offers an entirely new and better way of making | 
tire-changes and repairs. It overcomes a difficulty: || 
| hitherto thought to have been unconquerable. 
All tires ‘‘freeze’’ to rims unless fre- If you’ve ever performed the temper-testing, 
quently removed. The action is natural strength-sacrificing, time-thieving job of making 
: eal cominnt tee cHiantesend _ tire-repairs, you'll appreciate the Number Sixty. 
ri . 4 / Study the illustrations above. They'll give you some idea 
With the ordinary rim the ‘‘frozen’’ of ie soeeuninns — rayon We this ce ponayy vo new 
pasts-must be separated before you cai rc- ad SS —titisisiésesésr’é™”''D mee 
move or repair the tube. You can have the Number Sixty applied to your old car 
But the construction of the Number Sixty gives at a very low cost. You should get it on your new car 
. : ge rithout extra cost. Ask for it. 
complete relief from this necessary evil by per- eee 
mitting access to the tube without compelling you ° 
: to rip, tear, or pull the tire from the metal flanges The Standard Welding Company 
of the rim. And this feature is found only with Piangowe cen See Loco Peetnere af Mine 
Stanweld Number Sixty Rims. Main Office and Factory | CLEVELAND 
The leading makes of pneumatic tires are guaranteed only NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
dh ware stipet to San beeing cup of Oe ies «Ss aoe. g\8 U.S. Express Bldg. —- Peoples Gas Bldg. Ford Bldg. = 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 339) 
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now he would have to drop his halidoms 
and such things and write about phono- 
graphs and revolving churns, and I doubt 


“How many American poets make a | whether he could do it.” 


living exclusively from poetry?” 

“I’m the only one I can positively iden- 
tify. Most of the well-known poets draw 
galarics from newspapers or magazines, or 
they do things to the Chautauqua plat- 
form, or they are in one line of business or 
another. I never own a dollar that I 
don’t get by writing, and the fact that I 
don’t go around the country reading from 
my own ‘works’ is my chief claim to a 
nation’s gratitude.” 

“How does the poetry business compare 
with ‘he grocery business?” 

“T think it infinitely better. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


“Has the present-day poet any other 
mission than making money?” 

‘*Such a query should be passed over 
with silent scorn. The modern newspaper 
poets are doing more to brighten the world 
and make it a good place to live in than 
all the extinct poets in the Hall of Fame 
or Westminster Abbey ever did. The news- 
paper poets are forever preaching the 
sanest optimism, designed for the people 
who really need the influence of optimism 
—the breadwinners, the weary, and heavy- 
laden. Browning sat in a palace and wrote 


I have no | optimistic verses for people who lived in 


bad customers, and I don’t have to stand | palaces, and such people, as a rule, don’t 


and argue for three hours to sell forty cents | need the assurance 


worth of goods. 


that God’s in his 


The grocer sells a pound | heaven, and all’s right with the world. 


of prenes, and has to deliver them at a That assurance would do more good if it 
house on the outskirts of town, and then reached the hard-working people who have 
charge them; on the first of the month he | burdens to bear—and they never read 
has to make out a bill and walk three Browning. They read the humorous col- 
miles to the customer’s residence, only to | umn in their favorite newspaper, which 


be stood off for thirty days. 


If I send a | column is full of genuine encouragement, 


poem to Collier’s, for instance, the editor written by blithe spirits who work for their 
does no haggling. He doesn’t write back living like the people they address. Bert 


that he can get a better poem for less 
money from the Sweet Singer of Michigan, 


Leston Taylor, Franklin P. Adams, Strick- 
land Gillilan, Wilbur Nesbit, S. E. Kiser, 


and he doesn’t insinuate that Iam giving A. L. Bixby are prominent among the 


short weight, or that my poetry contains 
benzoate of soda. 
check or ships the poem back with an invi- 


tation to send another one. All my rela- Hall of Fame just now, but it may be that | 


American poets of this generation who are 


He either sends me a_ doing real good in the world, and none of 


them has much show of breaking into the 


tions with my customers are pleasant. | sentiment will have changed in another 
Nobody has thrown a brick through my fifty years, and large granite monuments 


window im many years.” 


Mr. Mason thinks many are called but 
few are chosen in the production of death- 
lesssong. If he had a stepson who suffered 
for a career he’d advise him to secure a 
pate right on some good washing-ma- 


chine. To quote further: 


“Io you think Shakespeare could break | to be whipt into shape before he can | 


will be erected over these gifted and genial 
men whose mail-order harps have made 
life happier and better. The poet certainly 
has a mission, and he will go ahead mishing 
whether the financial returns are large or 
WS Sos x55 

‘*Are poets born or made? 

‘Both. Unless one is born with ‘the 
poet’s ear’ he never will produce good 
rime. And if he has that equipment he has 


” 


into ‘he magazines if he were alive to-day?’’ | accomplish anything, and the whipping 


“Tie might work off a few rimes on The 
Nort 
of that class, but the popular magazines 
would send his manuscripts back with the 
word ‘Rush’ written across the envelop. 
Williams was too fond of writing about the 
deal ones. And he ecouldn’t write a piece 
unless he had a few kings in it. The 


must write for the people now on earth. 


American Review and publications | bitterness. 


process means travail of spirit and great 
The born poet 
sensitive, and he writhes when rude 
critics laugh at him, or when beefy editors 
go through his songs with a blue pencil. 
Also, he invariably takes himself too 
seriously when he is young, and falls into 


the unappreciated genius attitude, which | 
writer who would make a living to-day | makes him unpopular at 


his boarding- 


house. 


Nowadays poets and authors must econ- | rebuffs and disappointments, and it is 


sider 
of the 


the Tired Business Man, who is one 

chief consumers of literature, and 
anything that makes the Tired Business 
Man more tired is going to fall flat. Old 
Bill was painfully obscure in places, and 
obscurity won't do in these strenuous 
times. If an able-bodied man would sell 
poetry he must write poetry that the Tired 
Business Man can understand at one read- 
ing. This isn’t a reflection on the public 
intelligence. On the contrary, it is an 
eVicie 
Modern life is full of problems, complex 
and difficult, and the man who concentrates 


nee. of the growth of horse sense. , 


not strange if he becomes a cynic before his 
side whiskers are grown. Yet all this 
training is necessary to him if he would 
make good use of his gift. The poet who is 
petted all his days may some time publish 
a book of his choicest gems at his own 
expense, but he’ll never sell much of his 
product to hard-hearted editors who are 
painfully short of sentiment, and who 
are always basely figuring on ‘what the 
people want.’”’ 

‘“What do the people want?” 

‘“They want poetry easy to read, poetry 
with a jingle in it, poetry that treats of 


his mind on his problems all day doesn’t | the things and conditions they are familiar 
Want to coneentrate it on tediously obscure with, and they want their poetry clean 


poetry at night. 


There are many people and wholesome. | 
who refuse to recognize as a poet the | paper poetry fills all these requirements, | 


The best American news- 


Writer who makes his meaning clear in| and that’s why it is doing so much good. 


into his own. 


every line, but that sort of writer is coming A man sees in the newspaper a clever 
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TWOSpark PlugsinOne 


The smooth working of any gas engine depends 
upon the regularity of firing in the cylinders. Thus 
the importance of the spark plug is out of all 
proportion to its size. It is virtually the heart 
of the engine. 





In the Blitz you obtain—for the first time—a 
standardized spark plug, especially constructed to 
withstand every possible demand, together with 
an attractive design and a beauty of finish that 
is unsurpassed. 


“The Spark That Never Fails” 


1. Top nut for connection to cable 


terminal. Nickel plated. | ai 
2. Threaded washer for ho'ding outer , ps 
porcelain jacket in position. Nickel 


plated. 


3. Porcelain jacket—gives additional 
strength and sturdiness—protects 
the inner plug from moisture and 3 
breakage. Rich, dark blue with 
gold lettcring. 


4. Brass bushing—holds core firmly in 
steel shell. 


5. Complete core. A sheet of pressed 
mica, which in itself is a perfict in- 
sulating material, is wound literally 
around an electrode bolt that runs 

| entire y through the middle of the 
finished plug. The mica covered 
portion of the bolt is completely 
encased in porcelain, fastened firmly 
to form the complete core. The 
percelain protects the mica from ab- 
sorbing oil, thus preventing short- 
circuit. Note the large size of the 
firing point. 


6. Copper-rimmed asbestos gasket 
that f ts tetween coreand sheli,mak- 
ing the plug perfectly gas-tight. 





usually is | 


He is continually meeting with | 


7. Sh:ll turned from one 1 iece of solid 
cold rolled steel — carefully ma- 
chin'd and case-hardened — with 
regular threads and special exten- 
sions to fit ali engines. 





'Here’s How it’s Done 


First comes the mica foundation. 
This is then completely covered 
with a porcelain shell which pro- 
tects the mica from oil. Then to 
make assurance doubly sure, over 
all is p.aced an outer jacket of 
the tcughest and strongest por- 
celain obtainable. 

Mica is unbreakable, but readi- 
ly absorbs oil. Porcelain is oil 
proof, butat bestisfragile. Thus 
by including both forms of insu- 
lation in its construction the 
Blitz combines the virtues of the 
mica plugand the porcelain plug 
without the weakness of either. 


You CanBreak the Porcelain, but 
You Can’t Break the Blitz Spark 


If the outer porcelain should 
be broken the mica-porcelain 
inner core remains intact. 
Even should both porcelains 
be broken the sleeve of mica 
still gives perfect insulation and 
keeps the spark jumping at full 
strength. 

| Ask your hardware or accessory 
| dealer for Blitz Spark Plugs. 
| 




















$1.00 each, in individual metal 
box. If you don’t find them, 
send $4.00 and your dealer's 
name for set of four Blitz Spark 
Plugs. Sent postyaid. 
Booklet Al upon request. 
THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. 
| Jamaica Plain Sta. BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of JERICHO, 
“The Horn That Says ‘Please’ ”’ 
Special model for Fords 


Best for motorcycles as well as autos. 


If Bill Shakespeare lived rime full of hope and encouragement, and | ————— 
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SECFIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


combine service and economy. 
Elimination of superfluous 
parts—not ‘‘cheapness”’ in 
material or manufacture,— 
makes the prices low. 

Metal Framed Glass Doors 
slide horizontal] steel- 
lined grooves. aed is ex- 
cluded. Binding, Sticking 

and Noise are eliminated. 
8 Feet Book Space 


freight paid—see 
and Roomy Drawer $12.80 ote ie this 


handsome bookcase in Solid Oak, Golden, Fumed or 
Weathered finish. 


FOUR DRAWER VERTICAL LETTER 
FILE—HOLDS 20, 000 LETTERS 


All Solid, Seasoned Oak. 
No tar-board or binder’s 
board. As strong as in- 
terlocked joints, glue 
and screws can make 
them. The thirty (30) 
interlocked joints are 
held by sixty screws. 

Drawers on Roller Bear- 
ings and fitted withauto- 
locking follow blocks. 


Files are almost 
wear proof 


$13.25 


freight paid—see note 


Your letters stand on 
edge, held by follow 
blocks or compressors. 
Reference t> any letter 
is instantaneous. You 
cannot buy a more ser- 
vioahhe file—at any 
price. 

Made also in three- 
drawer size for 15,000 
letters — $11.25, ands 
two drawer size for 
10,000 letters—$8.00. 


Size Sectional Filing Cabinets 
ye —Convenient 

A START for small offices —a 
NECESSITY for special purposes in 
larger offices. 
There are 28 kinds of sections to meet 
almost all requirements. All hand- 
somely designed, durably constructed 
and beautifully ‘finished. Solid Quar- 
tered Oak. You add sections only as 
more filing space is needed. 
F “Filing Suggestions’’—a help- 

ree ful booklet sent with Catalog 
“*F"’—96 pages Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Office Devices. Catalog ‘*H"’ 
shows two complete lines Sectional 
Bookcases—both kinds in Standard 
and Mission Designs. $ i 

—Freight paid on $10.00 orders 

Note to Ry. Stations in Eastern and 
Central States. Consistent prices in 
West and South. 


The 9/2 Manufacturing Co. 
56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office 75 John Street 


I-See-Co Smokes 
Fresh From the 
Factory 


(Charges Prepaid ) 

Seven varicties, all long filler. 
without paste or binder. Try these: 
Slendora, 6 in., slender stogie for in-be- 
tween smoke. Clear Havana, long filler, 
hand-made; Price per hundred, $3.00. 
Senior, 6 in. panatela, long filler, 
stogie; Price per hundred, $3.00. 
Adrema, 5 in. clear Ha- 
vana filler cigar; Price 
per hundred, $3. 50. 
‘Money back if not more 
than satisfied. 

If you prefer, send 40c 


for ten assorted sample 
smokes, values from §2 











































insured 
Men a good address 
wanted, everywhere, to 
solicit individual smokers. 
Isenberg Cigar Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





Made | 


to $7. . prepaid and | 
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| he euts it out and shows it to his friends, | 
and carries it in his pocket-book, and | 


takes it home and reads it to his family, 


and his wife pastes it in the scrap-book | 
That sort of poetry | 
is doing more good than all the high-| 


for future reference. 


brow stuff on the shelves. Sam Walter 
Foss wrote a poem about the man who 
lived in a house by. the side of the road. 
You know the poem. 
millions of people, and nobody ever read 
it without feeling kinder and without 
experiencing a desire to do some good. 
That rime is going the rounds year after 
year; it has the scrap-book championship 
of the United States. It has done more 
practical good than all the ‘classics’ you 
could load into a box car. That’s the kind 
of poetry the people want, and the fact 
that they want it shows that their hearts 
and heads are all right.”’ 

“It has always been understood that a 
poet should be lean and hungry-looking. 
How can you be fat and be consistent?” 

‘Fat with me is merely a harmless 
eccentricity. In order to be a success, a 
poet must have some eccentricity. One 
| bard wears his hair long, and the kids guy 
| him whenever he goes to the post-office for 
a rejected manuscript. Another wears a 
monocle and is so busy keeping it in place 

|he has no time to write poetry. Another 
cultivates a Vandyke beard and a lisp. I 
tried out all the standard eccentricities and 
found them all lacking in some essential. 
I experimented with some new ones, too. 
I used to sit on the front porch in a straw 
hat and linen duster whenever there 
| was a blizzard, and in July I'd wear heavy 
‘furs and snow-shoes. These experiments 
attracted much attention, and were grati- 


fying to that extent, but they caused so | 
much personal inconvenience that I had to | 
Then I concluded that | 


abandon them. 
getting fat would give me as much distine- 
tion as anything, so I subscribed for all 
ithe health magazines and began eating 
all the foods which were condemned by 
them, and the result is before you. When 
I stand on one end of Emporia the other 
|flies up. Of course my scheme isn’t 
| strictly original. It was worked with great 
success by Ben Jonson. Old Ben was so 


|fat he had to use a block and tackle to lift | ) 
and he was so|” 
‘rare Ben | 
Not well done Ben Jonson, or} 
Fat is| 
I am writing | 


himself out of his chair, 
| popular that people called him 
Jonson!’ 
|Ben Jonson medium, mark you. 
| necessary to my business. 
optimism all the time, and the people 


optimists or go out of business, and so fat 
poets will be the rule rather than the 
exception. The bard of fifty years hence 
will look like W. H. Taft or Mamutoff.”’ 

‘**Do you live on dates and pomegranates 
and such things?” 

‘‘No. My favorite dish is corned beef 
and cabbage, and I am partial to fried 
onions. I eat three times a day regularly, 
jand eat with great skill and enthusiasm. 
When there are mince pies in the house 
my wife has to put a time-lock on the 
| cupboard door. I find that I can do my 
best work after eating boiled sauerkraut, 
and always keep a can on hand. It is a 
leood substitute for the old-fashioned 
inspiration. “s 

“Do gou expect to make poetry your | 
life-work?”’ 

“By no means. 
is to own a covered wagon and travel 








It has been read by | 
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When you don’t wear 
shoes, wear “Comfys”’ 


ET the “Comfy” Slipper Habit. 
Buy a pair and keep them 
handy. You slip in and out of 
them in a jiffy. 
In the morning to the bath, at night 
when your feet need rest, at home 
or traveling—in the sleeper and the 
hotel, the “Comfy” Habit brings 
more real comfort than you can 
imagine. Get a pair today and you 
will learn why. 
There is only one genuine, the Danie! 


Green “Com’y.” In buying felt slippers, 
insist upon ihis “Comfy” trade mark. 


Livingston “Comfy,” higher cut, shown 
at left in brown, wine, oxford or chin- 
chilla gray $2.00 
Slip-on “Comfy” shown at right in navy 
or oxford gray $1.7 35 

Our Catalogue No.62 will introduce 
you. Send for it. 

Dealers: Send for Catalogue D and let 
us tell you, about adding this line to 
your men’s “Solid Comfort Department.” 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
121 East 13th Street, New York 








Our free sample will prove com- 
fort and economy. Send postal 
stating size and w nether you want 

igh or low col!a 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR co. 
Dept. Boston, Mass. 





wouldn’t have confidence in a lean opti- | 
mist. In thedays to come all poets must be | 





Gags 1 
MOORE'S foxtsaune 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


My highest a 


O be perfectly satisfactory a 

Fountain Pen must write at 

the first stroke and continue 
to write freely and evenly. It must 
have a large ink capacity; it must 
fill easily and,most important cf all, 
it must be absolutely non-leakable 
no matter how it is carried. 

In other words, it must he a 
Moore’s, the first fountain pen to 
which the word non-leakable could 
be accurately applied and today the 
one pen that you can thoroughly 
trust to be true to its name. 

There's a Moore to suit every hand. For 
sale by dealers everywhere 

Ex may Geer eaie Moore's is unconditionally 
guarantee 
American Fountain Pen Co., Manafacturers 

Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street . . Boston, Mass. 
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over the country trading horses. When 
I have earned enough money to buy a 
string of ponies I expect to send my 
lyre to the junkman.”’ 








A GIRL’S ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA 


O many refugees from Russian prisons 

have come to this country in the last 
few years that most of the stories of 
thrilling escapes from Siberia and from 
the jails in the kingdom proper have lost | 
much of their novelty, but the narrative | 
of Marie Sucloff is not of the usual brand. | 
Miss Sucloff has two escapes to her credit, | 
and her tale, as told in an interview with | 
Izzola Forrester, of the New York World | 
Magazine, makes the creations of most of | 
the scenario writers for the ‘‘movies”’ look 
tame by comparison. Miss Forrester says 
the girl exile ‘‘bears on her slender shoul- 
ders the most pitiful and tragic load of ad- 
” of any of the strange waifs of 
fate and circumstance cast up by life’s high 
tide on the shores of Manhattan. To 
quote: 








ventures 


Behind her lies a trail leading back over 
this country to Chicago, Canada, England, 
Europe, through the Red Sea around to 
Shanghai, China, overland through China 
to Manchuria in the north, and from there 
to the land of living death—Siberia. 

Eleven years she has lost out of her 
young life, lost forever back in those tombs 
of souls which the Russians call their | 
military prisons. She was seventeen the | 
first time she made the long overland march | 
in the manacled line to a little colony up | 
near the arctic circle, two thousand miles | 
away from her home in Karka, a village of | 
Vilna, Lithuania. 

“And there is no sight in the world like 
that,’’ she says, her dark eyes still somber 
with the horror of that trip. ‘‘Do you know 
what it means to see hundreds of human 
beings chained to each other, marching, 
marching day after day away from home 
and kindred, perhaps for life, because 
they have lifted up their feeble strength 
against the atrocities that crush the 
heart out of native Russia? I marched 
with other girls, some younger than myself, 
and with us were feeble old women and 
gray-haired men. If we stumbled or fell 
the Cossacks used their whips. Some died 
—we almost envied them.” 

She sat on the foot of the bed, leaning her 
arms on its lower rail, hands clasped 
tightly, looking ahead of her, but not at 
the narrow vista of New York streets 
beyond the window. 

English she speaks brokenly, but under- 
stands well. A young Russian comrade, 
Gregory Yarros, interprets for her when 
she suddenly forgets and pours out a flood 
of frantic, indignant Russian. Then, for 
the instant, her slim figure grows rigid, her 
eyes darken, the brows draw down, and her 
full, beautifully modeled lips seem to speak 
words of fire. Then it passes and she is 
quiet again, her shoulders drooping, her 
hands lying in her lap. 

‘Most of the girl comrades are from the 
student or noble class,” she resumed. ‘I 
Was not. My people are peasants. I 
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and easy action. 






delightful ease of operation. 
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The new model has more improve- 
ments, refinements and new uses than 
we can even enumerate here. 

The ‘‘cushioned keyboard” with 
‘anchor keys’’ and the new automatic 
features mean less work for the hands, 
less strain on the eyes, less manual and 
mental effort. 












With all of these masterly mechanical 
improvements we have made the ma- 
chine more beautiful-and symmetrical. 
From every standpoint the OLIVER 
NUMBER 7 attains superlative excel- 
lence. 


Nothing you could wish for has been 
omitted. ‘The new devices, refinements, 
improvements and conveniences found 
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Announcing the New Typewriter 


Oliver Number 7 


We announce an amazing model—the OLIVER NUMBER 7— 
a typewriter of super-excellence, with automatic devices and refinements 
that mark the zenith of typewriter progress. 


A marvel of beauty, speed, 


Typewriting efficiency raised to the mth power. 

The OLIVER No. 7 embodies all previous Oliver innovations and new self- 
acting devices never before seen on any typewriter. 
places the Oliver ten years ahead of its time. 
touch, so easy to run, that experts are amazed. A model that means to the typist 


A leap in advance which 
So smooth in action, so light to the 


A model that means a higher standard of typewriting, longer and better service. 


The NUMBER 7 is now on exhibit and sale at all Oliver Branches and 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


OLIVER No 


Typewriter 
Visible Writer 


on the NUMBER 7 represent an enor- 
mous outlay and vastly increase its value 
—the price has not been advanced one 
penny. We shall even continue in force 
our popular 17-Cents-a-Day purchase 
plan, the same as.on previous Oliver 
Models. 

The OLIVER No. 7, equipped with 
the famous Printype, if desired, without 
extra charge. 

You owe it to yourself to see the new 
machine before you buy any typewriter 
at any price. Note its beauty, speed 
and easy action, its wonderful automatic 
devices. Try it on any work that is 
ever done on typewriters. Try it on 
many kinds of work that no other type- 
writer will do. 


It is a significant fact that the type- 
writer that introduced such epoch-mak- 
ing innovations as visible writing, visible 
reading, Printype, etc., should be the 
first to introduce automatic methods of 
operation. 


Oliver Book DeLuxe 


We are just issuing a richly illustrated cata- 
log describing the Oliver No. 7. A copy is 
yours for the asking. There are still openings 
for more Local Agents in many localities. 
This is a good time toinvestigate these money- 
making opportunities. (400) 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1078 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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Unaffected by dry flies * 
or damp weather 


on machine-tooled steel rollers, ond give a —e filing apace of 
sheets each. We make the mos' teel office 
equipment in the country. 
and olive green effects. Lae production means economy for you. 
Write today for our free cata! will also 
send you name of our nearest dealer. 


The General Fireproofing Co., 2913 Logan Ave., Youngstown, O. 
Branches, New York and Chicago (13) 
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_ filing drawers to warp, sw.ll or stick. No tugging or pull- 
ing to file or get at papers. No “wabbly” equipment. Also 
damp, weather, rats, mice 


Vertical Files 


rotection against fire, 
-thieves. 





Drawers run all the ray Reg. U. aa 





All peautitully dieieed in pataral wood 
talog, illustrated in colors. We 


Agencies Everywhere 













“One is Judged by the 
Books One Keeps” 


Callers have 
titles—so they judge the books 
by the case that contains them. 
Family —books—case—all are close- 
ly related. 


little time to read 


LIBRARY CASES 


are popular because they meet 
needs of design, as well as of con- 
venience. These cases are made 
in period styles, They give youa 
selection; without requiring 
special construction, they har- 
monize with your wishes. 


They Do Not Look Sectional— 
but They Are! 


Macey Library Cases are sold in the 
better grade of furniture stores all over 
the country, but where not represented, 
we ship direct from factory prepaid. 
Send for Catalog No, 1213 which con- 
tains helpful suggestions on the furnish- 
ings of the library as well as the home. 


The Macey Co., 1526 Division Ave., S. 
E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Designers and 
Makers of Library Cases and Filing Appli- 


ances. 
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There is no small item which so nearly affects the safety 
When the cost gs so 
small, it is surcly absurd not to profit by the permanently 
cl 


of your business as carbon paper. 


eas and reliable records furnished you by 
RA 


Murnikorv 


CARBON PAPER 


In blue or black its coples are readable for all time. They 
clean 
to tell from the original. 100 of these 
beautiful, legible copies can be made from one sheet of 


never fade, smud 


nor rub. They're so sharp 
they’re often har 


MultiKopy. 20 copies can be made at one writing. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


at iH 
| 

Are Your Write for 

Carbon Copies Your Free 

Permanent? Sample 
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father, and seven brothers and sisters— 
sitice 1905, after my first escape. Seeing 
| how hard they worked to get a bare living 
out of their land, and how they were for- 
ever in fear of their rulers, was it any wonder 
'that I grew to hate the government that 
| so opprest its children? 
| “T wrote to some friends, telling what I 
\thought of conditions. When a search 
| was made of their home, my letters were 
found. I remember the day when they 
came for me to take me to prison. I did 
not mind so very much, only for my mother 
and father. I was glad to be one more 
voice uplifted against tyranny and crime. 
‘‘Kighteen months I awaited trial in 
prison, and then when my turn came I 
was sentenced for life to exile in Siberia. 
Why?” She smiled and shrugged her 
slender shoulders. ‘‘I was a dangerous 
revolutionary person. It was different that 
first time, tho. As an exile, I was allowed 
|a certain amount of liberty in the village, 
}altho the soldiers are all around you even 
| there. Then after several years of patience 





| and good behavior, they did not watch me 
|so closely. Besides I was not strong. 
Perhaps they did not think I would dare 
to attempt the journey alone. 

‘**T told some of the comrades that I was 
| going. Oh, you don’t know the hope that 
|springs up when one escapes! It means 
| that if one succeeds, the world will know 
ithe truth that is buried in those living 
graves. They all gave me messages to 
carry back to the dear ones left behind, and 
one couple begged me to take their little 
child with me, so that it might be saved 
from that life. I was glad to. It was com- 
pany to me, and helped in my disguise, for 
I said I was its mother. 

“We got away, hidden in a farmer's 
wagon. It was three hundred miles to the 
nearest place where I coukd find shelter 
with comrades who knew of my coming, but 
I found refuge at night in the huts of the| 
poor along the way. Miserable and hope- | 
less as their life is, they rejoice to help and | 


protect others. I thought often that we | 





myself, but we lived, and I gave the child | 
to its grandparents in Russia. 

‘*Perhaps I should not have gone to see 
my own people, but I did. They were 
afraid of the secret police finding me, so I 
went on to Paris to meet some of the com- 
rades to give them messages from Siberia 
and to get instructions. 

‘Then, in 1906, came a terrible outbreak 
in the south. The general at Sebastopol, 
in the Crimea, ordered hundreds of sailors 


Black Sea fleet. His.name was Chukhim. 
My girl comrade, Katia Ismailovitch, the 
daughter of a Russian general herself, 
killed the Governor-General. She was shot 
without trial within twenty-four hours. I 
was arrested with others and sentenced to 
life imprisonment at hard labor in Siberia. 

‘Several of us girls went. One was 
Marie Spiridonoff, a writer. She was very 
| beautiful. The Cossacks mistreated her, 

and then beat her with knouts on her bare 
shoulders. She is twenty-seven now, and 
is stillin Akatui. We were allowed twenty 
minutes a day exercise. The rest of the 
‘time was spent in solitary confinement. 
Some kill themselves, or go mad, but most 
of us always hope to escape. 

“There were only six women in that 
| prison, and over three hundred men. One 
; of the men, Gregory Gershuni, escaped in a 

barrel of sauerkraut, and regulations 
were stricter afterward. That occurred 





shot down without trial for mutiny in the | 
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To those 

who use 

a pen only 

occasional- 

ly, Esterbrook 

Pens are the most 

pleasant and satisfactory 

assistant; to those who 

write constantly, an in- 

valuable ally and friend. 

Backed by a half-century’s 
reputation. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 





Ask your stationer 








| 8percent. which you may or may not get. 
| can depend on getting your money regularly when 





is certainly better than a possible 7 per mt or 
ou 


you invest in the only kind of securities we offer— 


the highest grade of 


Municipal Bonds 


(Free from Income Tax) 
These bonds, payable from taxes, backed by the 
entire wealth of rich counties, cities and school 
districts, contain every element of a desirable 
investment — SAFETY, CONVERTIBILITY 
and ATTRACTIVE INCOME. They are the 
same kind of bonds which 


The U. S. Gov’t Accepts as 


Security for Postal Savings Deposits 


But instead of the 2% which the Postal Banks 
pay, these Bonds will yield from 4% to 54%. 


Write for Booklet F—‘“‘Bonds of Our Country’’—FREE 


would freeze to death, the little one and || New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. 6, Columbus, O. | 




















YOU'LL find embodied in them 
great improvements; the re- 
sult of careful thought by men 





who have made garter making 
a study for years. 
A. Stein & Co., Chicago—New York 
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in 1910. Then a St. Petersburg official 
named Vysotzky came to us specially ap- 
pointed to put down any rebellion. The 
day he arrived he ordered every one in the 
prison lasht by the Cossacks. Ten of the 
men attempted suicide. One died. He 
was Sazonoff, who killed Plehve. 

“We women were ordered away to 
another prison, nine miles from there. It 
was the dead of winter, and we had to 
march. Two—another girl and myself— 
were down sick with inflammation of the 
lungs, and even the prison doctor said 
we had better not be moved. But at night 
they came to us, Marie Spiridonoff and my- 
self, and took us away. Oh, I ean not 
tell you the suffering and misery of that 
march through the night. You long to die 
—that is all. 

“After five years, I made up my mind 
I would eseape or die. I had been very ill, 
and they sent me to the prison hospital at 
Irkutsk, for an operation. It was filthy 
there. After two weeks I escaped. No, 
I can not tell you who helped me, but I 
put on a suit of boy’s clothes and slipt 
out by night. 

“For a month I lay hidden in the town 
when they thought I had goneon. As soon 
as | was strong enough to travel, I was 
disguised and sent away into Manchuria. 
From Shanghai I was sent to Italy by 
steamer and so reached Paris. 

‘From there I went to London, bearing 
messages and telling what we had all gone 
through. Everywhere we know we are 
hunted by the Russian spies, but what of 
it? When I think of those still back there 
in those black prison holes of death I 
would gladly give my life to save them.”’ 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 





It’s Easy. 
If you have not a face that goes 
With opera-hat and evening clothes, 
Affect a blank and vacant stare, 
‘Twill get you almost anywhere. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Complimentary.—Jacxk—‘‘I was just 
admiring Mabel’s hair. How pretty it is.”’ 

MaBEt’s Rivat—*‘‘ Oh, she has some 
prettier than that.”—Boston Transcript. 


Good Reason.—Gase—‘‘ Why is _ it 
that Slick always wins at poker and yet 
can’t win a bet on the ponies? ”’ 

StevE—“ He can’t shuffle the ponies.’”’— 
Cincinnati Inquirer. 





Needed Every One.—Asker—‘ Could 
you lend me a V?” 

TELLIT—“ No, I couldn’t.”’ 

AskER—‘ Have you a friend 
would lend me a V? ”’ 

TreLtit—“ No. I have not a friend to 
spare.””—Kansas City Star. 


that 


To the Rescue.—An Englishman sat at 
a New York boarding-house table. One 
of the boarders was telling a story in which 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 


IDDEN IN EVERY LET- 


ter is a secret about the 


man who wrote it. 
who read much 


Men 


corre- 


spondence learn to read 
from the character of the 
stationery facts that the 
writer did not know he 


was revealing. 


G Old 


Hampshire Bond reveals a man proud of his 
business—for the man who is not proud of 
his business feels no incentive to put his let- 
ters on such paper as Old Hampshire Bond. 
@ That you must pay a little more for Old 
Hampshire because it does things is natural. 


But it is economical in its efficiency. 

@ Write on your present letterhead for samples of 
modern letterheads—if you care to, include 10c for 
package of Semi-Business Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 
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a ‘‘ dachshund ”’ figured. She was unable 
for a moment to think of the word. 
“ It was one of these—what do you eall 
them ?—one of these long German dogs.” 
The Englishman dropt his fork; his face 
beamed. ‘Frankfurters! ’’ — Lippincott’s 
M agazine. 
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Found only on Lee Regular Tires and Lee 
Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires—the tires 
put the sure in pleasure. 
With this tread to guard against skidding, 
with Lee Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires to 
guard against punctures, and the perfected Lee 


“Vanadium” ‘Rubber 


TRADE MARK 





to assure maximum service at minimum cost, 
we have a combination no autoist can afford 


to overlook. Write for Leaflet “* L.”” 


| LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Sold in all leading cities. Look up “Lee f 


Tires ’’ in your phone book. 
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“Be Judged by Your Stationery” 


‘] 0 of the Mississippi. 


-g~ | ARTISTICALLY PRINTE 
- Full size, 844 x 11 inches—just the right 
4 weight. Send your copy today. Proof mailed 


Bond Letter Heads \ayey 
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proof boxes: freight 
paid anywhere east 






promptly for your 0.K. Samples on request. 
: CONNORS—Good Printing 
“a 221 Main 8t. 





Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Dealers’ Price $65 
Brooks’ Factory Price $33 


A buffet that will adorn any home. Fash- 
ioned from solid Quartered Oak—57 in. 
long—s56 in. high—23 in. wide. Bevel Plate 
Mirror 8 x 48 in, 


Finest of Furniture 


At Half Retail Price - 


Our unique merchandising plan saves you 
at least 4. When you deal with us you 
are dealing with the manufacturer—not a 
mail order house or jobber or wholesaler. 
We save you all the dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits. 


Buy Direct From Our Factory 


Anotherthing—our original sectional method 
saves 34 the packing cos.s, ¥g the freight 
costs and \% the factory floor space we would 
require if our furniture was sent assembled. 
All additional reasons why you save }gwhen 
you buy “Masterbuilt’’ Furniture, which is 


Shipped in Sections that Anyone 
Assemble in 20 Minutes 
Army and Navy Quarters are equipped with 
this furniture in preference to all others. 
Dealers even are buying it and assembling 
it in their own stores and selling it for from 
40 to 50 percent more than you can buy it 
direct. Get more information. Get our 
book. It’s Free. Senda pos.al for it today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1802 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 












Li | BROOKS’ 
Send Postal For SETTEE No. 109 
FREE Dealers’ Price $40.00 
Brooks’ Factory Price $18.50 


Solidly made of Quartered Oak 
—54 in. long—2g in. deep— 33% 
in. high. Cushion covered with 
Marokene Leather. 


Furniture 
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Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Notes, Mortgages, Ins. Policies and Valuable Papers are 
Safe ina Barler New Document File. Will asta lifetime. 


Made of steel, Soret with Chase leather, 18 stron: 
pockets, 436 & x x10% in., with metal eyelets. aaa 
expansion. «20 Satisfactory or Money 


FILE CO.. 58 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Scorching Sarcasm.—‘‘ Phew! I put the | 
lighted end of that cigar in my mouth.” 
“How lucky you were, dear, to dis-| 
cover it immediately.’’—Life. 





A Rap at Somebody.—Another good 
thing about babies is that they never go 
around telling the smart things their 
daddies said.—Galveston News. 





The Real Spouter.—‘‘ What is a gusher 
in an oil field? ’’ asked the Old Fogy. 

““The man who writes the prospectus,” 
replied the Grouch.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 





Too Dear.—Cuick—* 
have a little brother? ”’ 

Mrs. Hen—‘“ Great Seott, child ! don’t 
you know that eggs are fifty-five cents a 
dozen? ’”’—Judge. 


Mama, can’t I 





Two Good Ones.—There are two reasons 
why some people don’t mind their own 
business. One is that they haven’t any 
mind, the other that they haven’t any 
business.—Harvard Lampoon. 





ing on dress suit, jokingly)—‘“‘ I hope I'll 
never be mistaken for a waiter.” 

TartLor—‘‘ When in doubt, keep your 
hands in your pockets !’’—Judge. 





Not So Rich.—‘“ This political pie—’’ 
said the disappointed office-seeker, sadly. 

** Well, what about it? ”’ 

“Tt isn’t anything like the kind our 
fathers used to make.”—Washington Star. 





Both Won.— 
don’t remember me,” exclaimed the seedy- 
looking stranger, as he extended his hand. 

‘“You win,” replied the business man. 
““Here’s your dollar. Beat it.”—Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer. 





Remote.—‘“‘ You are a relation of the 
Richleighs, aren’t you? ” 

“Yes, a distant relation.” 

“* How distant? ”’ 

‘“* Well, as distant as they can keep me.” 
—New York Mail. 





As the World Moves.—‘ I see New York 
did considerable begging for one of those 
reserve banks.”’ 

“* What of it? ” 


Business Reason.—<An old colored man, 
charged with stealing chickens, was ar- 
raizned in court and was incriminating 
himself when the judge said: “‘ You ought 
to have a lawyer. Where’s your lawyer? ”’ 

“Ah ain’t got no lawyer, jedge,”’ said 
the old man. 

“Very well, then,” said His Honor, 
“ T’ll assign a lawyer to defend you.” 

“Oh, no, suh; no, suh! Please don’t 
do dat!” the darky begged. 

“Why not?” asked the judge. “ It 
won't cost you anything. Why don’t you 
want a lawyer? ” 

“Well, jedge, Ah’ll tell you, suh,” said 
the old man, waving his tattered old hat 
confidentially. 
wan’ tuh enjoy dem chickens mahse’f! ”’ 








| Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


The Joke That Failed.—Customer (try- |. 


““T'll bet you a dollar you |a 


“Oh, nothing, New York used to! 
dictate.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“ Hit’s jest dis way—aAh | 
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| Explicit—Mrs. YouNnGBRIDE (to butch- 
|er)— “* | want two pounds of beefsteak, and 
have it rare, please.”—Boston Transcript. 





And Vice-Versa.—‘ Johnny,” said the 
teacher, “who were the two strongest 
men of olden times? ”’ 

** Samson and Hercules.” 

“Can you tell anything about them?” 

“Oh, yes. Samson was a regular Her. 
eules.’”’—St. Louis Star. 





A Rare Work.—Fogg reports that he 
overheard this in the book department of 
one of our big stores: 

CustomEeR — “‘ Have 
poems? ”’ 

SALESGIRL (turning to head of depart- 
ment)—‘*‘ Miss Simpson, have we Benedict 
Arnold’s poems? ’’—Bosion Transcript. 


you Arnold’s 





Rebuke.—The big man with the I-know- 
it-all expression sneeringly watched the 
little man who was eating from a sack of 
peanuts. 


“Down where I come from we use 
peanuts to fatten hogs,” remarked the big 
man. 

“That so?” asked the little man. 


‘ Here, have some.”’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 





Too Cruel.—Daniel Webster was once 
sued by his butcher for a bill of long 
standing. Before the suit was settled he 
met the butcher on the street and, to the 
man’s great embarrassment, stopt to ask 
why he had ceased sending around for his 
order. 

“Why, 
man, “ I 
deal 


Mr. Webster,” said the trades- 
did not think you would want to 
with me when I’ve brought suit 
gainst you.” 

“Tut! tut!’ said Mr. Webster, 
me all you wish, but for heaven’s sake 
don’t try to starve me to death! ’— 
New York Evening Post. 


“ sye 





Obedient Willie.—Willie was struggling 
| through the story in his reading lesson. 
‘**No,’ said the captain,” he read, ‘“‘ ‘it was 
not a sloop. It was a larger vessel. By 
the rig I judged her to be a-a-a-a-a—’”’ 

The word was new to him. 

“* Barque,” supplied the teacher. 

Still Willie hesitated. 

“Barque!” repeated the teacher, this 
time sharply. 

Willie looked as tho he had not heard 
aright. Then, with an - apprehénsiye 
glance around the class, he shouted: 

** Bow-wow ! ”’—Detroit Free Press. 





Veracity Paid.—Once upon a_ time 
there was a boy, and he applied for a job. 

“We don’t want lazy boys here. Are 
you fond of work? ” asked the boss. 

“No, sir,’ answered the boy—looking 
the boss straight in the face. 

“Oh, you’re not, aren’t you? 
we want a boy that is.” 

“There ain’t any,” 


Well, 


insisted the boy, 


doggedly. 
“Oh, yes, there are. We have had a 
dozen of that kind here this morning 


looking for a situation with us.” 

“‘ How do you know they are not lazy?” 
persisted the boy. 

‘Why, they told me so.” , 

‘“* So I could have told you so; but I’m 
not a liar.” 

He got the job.— New York Call. 
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= Save Your Car F 
we a ave our ar rrom 
a Road Rack 
e man. 
Inquirer. Springs are not merely a matter of comfort—they are one of the most vital factors 
in the life and durability of the car. Springs take the shocks—the vibrations, the stresses, 
- ae the thrusts from the frame, the radiator, motor shaft, transmission and tires. 
of lon 
ttled he The better the springs the more they save your car. The making of perfect automobile springs is 
to: such highly specialized work that car manufacturers find it expedient to purchase from the best 
F : P equipped spring engineers, designers and makers. Our list of patrons is an ‘‘Honor Roll’’ of the fore- 
to ask most American manufacturers. As in all manufactured products, there is a standard of excellence 
1 for his representing the highest development of the spring industry. That standard is 
- trades- RESILIENT 
want to ~ 
ht suit 
r, “‘ sye 
1’s sake 
ith | "— 
>. _ TRADE MARK G 
ruggling = TIN 
— SELF-LUBRICA 
it wag From the selection of the ore that is to make the steel to the final tests, every Detroit Spring is given 
sel. By careful supervision and inspection by some of the greatest experts in the country. Every Detroit Spring 
= is especially designed for the make of car to which it is to be fitted. ; 
It has its individual, three-fold heat-treatments, determined by 
the Detroit Steel Products engineering corps. 
er, this It is given tests specified by these engineers, and when it is 
finished, it is truly a part of the car for which it was made, even to 
t heard the composition of the steel. 
ee Detroit Springs are Guaranteed for Two Years. 
a Three final tests are given Detroit Springs, which subject them 
to far greater strains than they are likely to get in actual service. 
a time Their resiliency is proved, their hardness, strength and elastic- 
r a job. ity. They are, therefore, guaranteed against settling and breakage 
! aa i bles of drives. 
e. Are the twin troubles of every car-drive: FITTING the leaves of the spring to- 
id Look for the Self-Lubricating Cups. On the ends of each leaf —— is one of the met delicate 
looking are small lubricating cups filled with a long-lived lubricant which papsenns hegenemene Tiacde ter tee 
is spread between the leaves as they rub one upon the other. “feeling” through the pincers. 
Well, This is a feature found in no other springs and forever pre- These men “fit” the leaves more accu- 
vents squeaking. rately than any machine could possibly 
a doit. They nee gt mee A — 
i. on Write for our new book, finely illustrated, telling the fact- jl a eecegg oak diene — 
story of Detroit Springs. Detroit Springs. 
. had a 
norning m ; 
earl Detroit Steel. Products Co. 
2250 E. Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
at Tak Also Manufacturers of Zizi 
Harvey Friction Spring Gear, D. S. P. Drop Forgings, etc. 
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Your Income Tax 
Perplexities 
We can be of practical 


assistance to you in solving 
your income tax perplexities. 


If you are subject to this 
tax the law: requires that you 
must file not later than March 
Ist, a personal report of your 
actual income. 


Our Income Tax Depart- 
ment will be glad to assist 
you not only in preparing 
your report but by answer- 
ing any questions that may 
bother you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 














nn 
“What Shall I Do 


With My Money?” 


Competition in the investment business is 
a really confusing element to the prospec- 
tive investor. 


Our ption of the invest 





tt busi- 


ness is that it is an advisory one to its 
clients, open, ‘frank and in careful confi- 


dence. We enjoy cultivating the good-will 

of os yar who buy securities that have a 

= past. There is no better guarantee of 
ture profits. 


Our advice, backed by our experience and 
reputation, is at yourservice. Frankly, isn’t 
our experience likely to be of help to you? 


Write us for our Current Offering L.D. 


A. H. Bickmore & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 











liable li 


for two years. 


When you purchase from us & mortgage on Im- 
proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take as 
iittle chance as is humanly possible. You receive 

Rio from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 

it regularly. Your principal is amply protected. 

Let us send you Our list of Leans and some very interesting and re- 
Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 
Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 
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Safety and 6% 


Investors seeking safety of their 
funds, together with an attrac- 
tive interest return, should 
care yv investigate the merits 
of the first mortgage 6% bonds 
we own and offer. 

Their soundness is indicated by the 
fact that no one has ever suffered loss 
on any security purchased of this 


House, founded 32 years ago. 
Write for The Investors’ Maga- 


zine, our monthly publication, 
and No. 888 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE” BO BONDBAN KERS 
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VIEWS OF THE OUTLOOK 


AMES J. HILL was quoted, during the 
last week of January, as having said he 
could detect ‘‘no cloud in the sky.”’ He 

made this remark not only to newspaper 
men, but in private conversation with 
bankers. He took much encouragement 
from an evenly distributed fall of snow 
throughout the Northwest, and he believed 
that from this snow and the rains that 
preceded it, a large part of the country had 
been amply secured against any chance of 
drought. His information from the winter 
wheat belt, both the northern and southern 
portions, was that the crop had been well 
protected by snow and rain. One of the 


ern Miller, has been said to be as ‘‘moder- 
ately enthusiastic over the prospects for 
winter wheat.” 

As to general business in the immediate 
future, opinions are declared by The Wall 
Street Journal to be ‘‘considerably mixt.” 
While sentiment is better and money and 
credit are easier, ‘‘the change has not been 
sufficiently marked as yet to arouse every- 
one to its importance.”” Finances in general 
throughout the world ‘‘show a remarkable 


ing better’’; and stocks of merchandise are 
low. After we get further along in the 
year, business conditions promise to get 
better. Easy money conditions have al- 
ready ‘‘uplifted confidence,” and it is 
probably only a question of time when 
natural conditions ‘‘will operate to swell 
trade in every direction.””’ The Boston News 
Bureau declares that ‘‘bigger than any- 
thing else is the phenomenal revulsion in 
credit conditions.” 

Spencer Trask & Company, in their 
circular letter of February 2, declared that 
“*a very noticeable and well-defined change”’ 
had come over the financial markets. Three 
causes were cited for the change—the pas- 
sage of the Currency Bill, the increasing 
ease of money, and ‘‘the growing impres- 
sion that Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward the 
trusts would be dominated by a sincere 
intention to give them a square deal.” 


WOMEN SHAREHOLDERS IN 
CORPORATIONS 


The latest instalment of the corporation 
shareholders’ returns compiled by The 
Wall Street Journal shows the number of 
individual women shareholders in railway 
and industrial corporations. It appears 
that in 252 such corporations the number 
of women shareholders has now reached 
310,000, of whom 130,000 hold shares in 
railroads and 180,000 in industrial corpor- 
ations. Investments by women in the 
stocks of corporations are increasing. On 
January 1, women constituted 48 per cent. 
of the shareholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. That, of course, does not mean 
that they own 48 per cent. of the equity 
in the road, but that 48 per cent. of the 
number of shareholders are women. How 
rapidly women’s ‘names-are. increasing on 
ite books of corporations is seen in a 
statement that in the Pennsylvania road 





jin 1912 there were 35,376 women stock-| 


best authorities on this subject, The Mod-|¢ 
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holders, whereas now there are 40,325. In 
the Union Pacific road the increase has 
been from 8,445 to 8,960; in the New 
York Central from 8,259 to 8,859; in the 
New Haven from 9,710 to 10,474; in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany from 25,529 to 28,188; in the United 
States Rubber Company from 4,350 to 
5,780. Following is a table showing the 
number of women shareholders in 28 rail- 
roads for the years 1912 and 1913: 








1913 1912 

Atch..... . 15,046 13,412 
8 Ber ee 58 58 
es 2 Ee Sr ero oe 186 
Buff. & S. RR vs 
Cent. N. Eng 4 
OR OS” 6 eee 312 
ay eee ae ee vib 
EM Pos aavk onpar's ecaa nates 226 
‘Sh OS 5 Pree 170 
Chic. & E. Il... 166 
©., z. 197 
Ch., St. P.. M.& O By 
WGIBMINMNOS co 5 550. Sates kead vgn 
OO 64 
Kana. & Mich 2 at 
NL TNMNER os wis o's cen en sd ous 586 530 
3 eS are 184 185 
Oe |” ae ee 1,589 om 
A De ee ere 239 260 
NS OSTEO A 643 643 
ooh tt 2 ea ee 1,325 1,365 
Rock Isl. Co.. : 920 886 
St. Jos. & Gr. Isl. 90 90 
St. L. ——* RG Sibah eK em -6 sie" /ote.5 120 120 
Southern Ry. 3,561 cua 
‘ac. Ry. MEST ORT Po ee ee 114 120 

SS SS ~ eee 213 216 
V irginian _ See Peer ry eee 4 4 
ME 5Ga4.c06n- beens ickeage 29,730 19,219 


The same newspaper had previously pub- 
lished the number of women stockholders 
in 25 other railroads; these, added to the 
number in the above table, produce the 
total of 129,812. Another table in the 
same paper gives the number of women 
shareholders in 161 industrial, public util- 
ity, and miscellaneous corporations. Fol- 
lowing is a selection from this table, giving 
many of the better known corporations: 








1913 1912 
Adams ee. Ein ieea sib Bue Goran eats 1,667 1,667 
Am. Bee Rated elev erapelote es 742 643 
Am. oad 5b Wh 4k 3 toto ied 2,100 
BE oT ia 7k 456.5 10.5.0. euls 370% 491 452 
Ss ee 2,821 2,450 
Am. Type Fndrs............... 548 
OS 3 ear Ct 249 
8 Rare 1,094 428 
ee eee 1,227 1,115 
Borne BEryMGeP..... cece cceee 1,447 2,664 
I, NEI S 6. c cs ciedceiscvece ee! A 2,025 
IR Sire bio. 0r6.0 o:04'0 0.4% 300 300 
oe SS ee 322 332 
Cumberland P. L 306 1,685 
Consol. Gas N. Y 2,012 
D., L. & W. Coal. 801 
Du Pont de Nem. 565 
Eureka Pipe L.. 2,148 
Eastman Kodak. . 2,100 
Galena Signal O. Aa nee 2,193 
General Miectric................:. 4,662 
General Mot. Co 782 685 
B. . Coeeerton Oo. ......5..005. EE 421 
NG san 4.9 «50.010 6 o0.aie 1,015 964 
i re sks secece & 3,949 3,839 
aI aos 2.5. b. stasein'e bupia «o's 864 744 
P. Lorillard Co. SE 1,672 
ck os bina. 6 cock ark. We -® 198 178 
Loose-Wiles Bis. Ria 3a e's, «hie 221 
Mergenthaler L................ 1,569 1,595 
SS eee eee 223 259 
DERI BOUIN os oc ececcces 4,082 a 
oe OS a 2 23s 
TOP. TONee WOM... ccc ccssecess 1,800 1,800 
Otis Elevator. 826 824 
Pacific Mail 8. § 140 118 
Parke, Davis & WAS cic kc cscoh oe 225 210 
Es LS 6 54a: «brea eke OF 1,480 1,050 
Pilisb’y Flour M............... 23 23 
i. ., £2 1,551 1,550 
ea eee 546 463 
I I 6s oss 5 sid agataes 507 500 
Phelps, Dodge Co.............. 114 100 
habe Bee ©. OF IN. J... .c.ucaes 204 166 
Quincy EE SS Se 975 sees 
REE Os 0.6 be oK0 00 0c es 878 o0ee 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Standard | 
of the World 
: | 
; 
Public attention is focusing upon one car | 
e. e « a 1} 
and especially upon a principle in that | 
1} 
. © . . © 11] 
car which distinguishes it from others | 
| 
Public attention is focusing upon one car, and especially upon a That is exactly what Cadillac owners are saying—what the first owner | 
principle in that car which distinguishes it from other cars. you meet will say to you. \} 
The car is, as you will surmise, the Cadillac; and the principle is its And these two things—the zealous partisanship of more than 8,500 || 
two-speed direct drive axle. owners << still more zealous by the Dewar award—are being i} 
b ; 
Partly because of that principle, the Cadillac rides differently, and, it is SCRE Sy PRE ee ae i 
said, more luxuriously than most other cars. That is why the united volume of attention attracted by other good cars 
. aoe tr and other good principles of construction have not hee able to dis- iH 
The sales arguments of other makers tend to draw public attention in ‘on § hi ith j : — || 
another direction—toward the more conventional types of construction. tract attention from this one car with its peculiar principle. i 
And in spite of that powerful influence upon public opinion, in Europe That is why American and European journalists are venturing to pre- i 
and in America—professional and public interest insists on returning dict that the Cadillac has impressed a fourth indelible imprint upon _ ||| 
to the Cadillac sad its two-speed direct drive axle. the industry as a whole. I} 
This is only logical—it is merely Cadillac World-wide interest has been aroused by 
history repeating itself, as in the three a plain and indisputable fact—that the 
other memorable cases in which Cadillac sensation of riding in the new Cadillac is 
progession altered the trend of motor almost like the sensation of floating through —_— 
car practice. space. iH] 
The present tremendous interest in the 1914 All the technical and professional discussion I 
Cadillac and in the splendid performances in the world will not alter that extraordi- H 
of the car can be traced directly to its nary and delightful fact. | 
source. 
To begin with, more than 8,500 owners are That is why we are impelled to caution you | 
now driving the 1914 Cadillac. again. | 
Peace : If you wish to guard against disappointment 
More than 8,500 people expatiating with . . : . i! 
pos Ree enthusiasm, day after day, don't delay ordering your C ° | 
upon the unique riding qualities, resulting You have been told the same thing, year —| 
from the latest Cadillac development, are after year. And year after year, with an | 
stimulating the keenest interest, even annual increased production, the Cadillac | 
among those driving other cars. supply has fallen short of the demand. 
And this process growing and growing in If the qualities which won the Dewar Trophy | | 
volume, since the first of the new cars —the qualities over which Cadillac owners 
appeared last summer, received a pro- are so ardently enthusiastic—the qualities | 
nounced impetus several weeks ago. which have anaes topic of wellilwade 1) | 
interest—are ities worth getting i | 
The second award of the Dewar Trophy to motor AGA Fi dei at om | 
the Cadillac was an extraordinary en- ve ‘ \\|| 
detail, sey oe these qualities are peculiar to the | 
Cadil \| 
Coming from the highest professional tribunal ae. i 
of bs kind nae world—the Royal They flow out of Cadillac standardization, ||| 
Automobile Club of Great Britain—it Cadillac methods, Cadillac ideals and the {|| 
confirmed every Cadillac eS “7 Cadillac two-speed direct drive axle. 
conviction that there never have suc It is these qualities, in short, which constitut 
riding qualities in any car. THE DEWAR TROPHY the Cadillac the “Standard of the World” | | 
STYLES AND PRICES 
Standard Touring Car, five passenger . . - +. +. + « + $1975.00 i] 
Seven passenger car . . - $2075.00 Roadster, two p Ps - $1975.00 Inside drive Li , five p ger $2800.00 | 
Phaeton, four passenger . 1975.00 Landaulet Coupe, three pass. 2500.00 Standard Li ine, seven p 3250.00 
All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment. } 
g . MA oars ee ier 
—————>} \ Cadillac Motor ‘OFT Co.Detroit, Mich. ee) 
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rated capacity. 


in maintenance and repairs. 


a of the nearest Dealer. On request we send ‘‘ Guide For Buying and 
5 ; Operating Motor Trucks,’’ written by an expert on truck installation. 
lie We want dealers in unassigned¥territory who 

es desire to sell a truck worthy of their best efforts. 

S=+ J = SELDEN TRUCK SALES CO., 306 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 
Zw «YS 

ie 4 





$500 Will Put This 
$2000 Truck Into Service 


The earnings of the truck itself will take care of the remain- 
ing monthly payments. Thus The Selden Sales Plan meets the 
credit requirements of general business, and enables any reliable | 
business house to install a truck without withdrawing the full 
purchase price from its working capital. 


The Selden Truck 


Rated capacity one ton, guaranteed to carry 3000 lbs. 
successful principles of truck construction, and in addition will be found 
by comparison stronger, part for part, than other trucks of the same 
Frame, bolts, springs, axles, wheels, bearings,—every 
vital part is sturdier than the best engineering practice requires. 

ere 4 EH This extra strength assures durability, long life anda great future saving 
It puts service into the truck itself. 
Selden Trucks are giving constant, economic service in many lines of 
business under practically every possible condition. 

: Write for detailed information about the Selden Sales Plan and the name 





Embodies all the 
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1913 1912 
oe ae 871 one 
merwa- WA. OO... ccccccecaces 202 198 
Studendiker OEP... ccccccccce 371 337 
ic. b cle elc.c etree 0,3 1,608 1,837 
ey Me eer 1,516 1,953 
GE SD BIND, cccccccccccecs 1,860 2,197 
i kL OL oe eee 2,352 2,217 
COE OES 2 eee 2,000 oan 
Stand. Oil of Kans............. 1,480 1,803 
L&C ree 1,380 oan 
SE UE EE le EF v.ocvccceiccsess 1,374 1,434 
EL 2 Wan ao nos6 a6 0 Sca-0 6 aa 389 391 
OO 2 ee ee 1,100 960 
po he a eee 284 263 
ET 1,100 we 
Um. Switen & GAs. ..ccccccvcccee 370 380 
J ees 740 758 
aaa eee 1,864 2,075 
Wiican DeNMING. .. 2.00. cccces 112 106 
pS Ee eee 2,673 1,164 

Sa, Ws HOS Ns. o 5 5:0. c000.6's 40:0 427 256 





X-celo Runabouts 
Those with the 
Snow White 
Decks 


IDEALIZING IN MOTOR-BOAT CONSTRUCTION 


For some years we have quietly gone about our work in the construction of what 


we believe are the finest motor-boats in the 
because 


ating when we make this statement, 


world. We do not believe we are exagger- 


Runabouts =CLLO Hydroplanes 


have attributes which the average boat 
builder cannot even contemplate. 


Imagine a wondrously graceful hull, pro- 
pelled by a magnificent, powerful and silent 
motor. Imagine yourself reclining upon 
luxurious upholstery within a mahogany- 
built motor-boat. 


Picture further the touching of a button 
which electrically starts the motor and 
sends your craft dashing 20 miles—30 miles 
—even 40 miles an hour over the waves. 


Picture all this and you have a faint id 
of a X-celo Runabout. ne 
We do not construct boats to a price. We 
design them first, then think of cost. The 
mottoes of our designing department are 
seaworthiness, durability, grace, silence, 
luxury and speed. 

Yet, when considering all the exclusive 
features of X-celo Runabouts, they are the 
least expensive motor-boats built. 
Descriptive folder describing these won- 
derful craft will be sent upon request. 


MILWAUKEE YACHT & BOAT COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of X-celo 


X-celo Hydroplanes and X-celo Cruisers 


409 Becher St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A SHORT MEAT SUPPLY 


| Since 1910 there has been in this country 

a decrease of 7,305,000 food animals; in the 

population there has been, for the same 
| period, an increase of nearly 7,000,000. 

These figures were given out recently in 
| Washington by the Agviculture Depart- 
|ment, which declares their meaning to be 
\that “‘it will take 18,259,000 more meat 
|animals than the estimates show to give 
| the present population the same meat sup- 


|ply that was known to exist in 1910.) 


| Among the causes of this shortage in meat 
| animals, the following are named: 


| The encroachment of farms upon the 
|range territory. 

The lack of a proper range-leasing law 
permitting economical management and 
utilization of ranges. 

The shortage in the corn and forage crop 
due to the severe drought in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma in 1913, which 
caused the farmers in those States to dis- 
pose of their meat animals. 

The increase in the value of land and the 
increased cost of labor and stock feed, re- 
sulting in greatly increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

The decline in stock-raising on farms in 
the East and South, because of poor mar- 
keting facilities, resulting from many local 
slaughtering establishments having been 
driven out of business by the competition 
of the great central slaughtering establish- 
ments of the West and Central West. 

The temptation to sell live stock at the 
prevailing high prices rather than to con- 
tinue to carry them with high-priced stock 
feed, possible loss from disease or accident, 
and uncertain prices the following year. 

Enormous losses from hog cholera. 

The competition of higher prices for 
other farm products. 


While the number of meat animals is 
now 7,000,000 less than it was in 1910, the 
value of the present supply is greater than 
the value of the supply of 1910; according 
to the estimates of the department, it is 
greater by $395,487,000. In this fact we 
see one reason for the increased cost of the 
food supply. 
cattle since 1910 has increased per head 
from $19.07 to $31.13, that is, about 63 
per cent. Swine increased in the same 
period 13.4 per cent. Sheep, however, 
slightly declined. Further comments by 
the department are as follows: 


“This inerease in the average value of 
meat animals does not necessarily mean 
that farmers or stock-raisers are making 
more, if any, profit. On the contrary, the 
cost of production has probably increased 
more rapidly than the increased selling 
price of live stock. 





The farm value of beef. 
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“The largely increased value of meat : ° 
NCE animals on farms is probably accounted aa “Saf ety First!” 
for by the increased cost. of production i ki ‘ 
and the increased consumption or demand, i y 
1912 arising from the fact that production has | 
"198 not kept pace with the increase in popula- x 
337 tion, and in the case of cattle and sheep | 
1,837 has actually declined. It is well-known | 


oe that producers of farm produets are the | - 
2/217 last to receive any benefit from higher | ; 


prices paid by consumers, yet they are | 
among the first to increase production if | 


cae there is a prospect of realizing better) — \ ‘ — ea ag \ Gee 
391 returns. ; . A= ~~. Yaga: 4 i . VF 
960 “The very fact that there is’a present S47 AER = a ae A 


4 shortage of nearly 19,000,000 meat ani- 
380 mals in the United States since the census 


oan of 1910 indicates clearly that the business Saved by Good Brakes! 
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Use Pebeco and keep 


your teeth for life— 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


saves and cleans the teeth, because it overcomes the 
cause of 95% of all decay. It neutralizes the acids 
formed in almost everyone’s mouth by fermenting 
remnants of food, and renders them so harmless 
that they cannot weaken the enamel. By thus 
keeping intact this hard “armor plate” of the teeth, 
Pebeco makes it impossible for the decay-germs to 
reach the softer interior “dentine” and “pulp.” So 
that the decay-germs have no chance to form the 
familiar “cavities,” which ordinarily grow larger and 
deeper till either your dentist fills them or the entire 
tooth is destroyed. 


Send for FREE 10-day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Paper 


and prove by actual test that Pebeco preserves the 
teeth, as well as beautifully whitens them, purifies 
the breath of all odors na | gives such a refreshing 
sensation that its use is a distinct pleasure. 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is 
sold everywhere in extra-large tubes. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
107 William Street New York 
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the condition of the iron and steel industry 
during the periods under consideration. 
The closing months of 1913 witnessed very 


sharp declines in steel orders and serious. 


curtailment of production by iron and steel 
mills and mills in allied industries. More 
lately improvement has been noted in the 
activity in the steel districts, which, if 
sustained, should aid materially in cor- 
recting the downward trend of revenues.” 


In consequence of these conditions, many 
people in Wall Street are reported as having 
refused to believe that a change for the 
better has occurred in business conditions, 
basing their opinion on the ‘‘lack of indi- 
cation of it in the statements of the rail- 
roads.’’ A writer in the same paper points 
out, however, that it is “perfectly natural 
that the railroads should not as yet have 


shown the change in the volume of traffic | 1880. 
that could furnish a measure of improve-| ; 


ment in general business,’ and that there 
is good reason for their not having yet 
done so. Railroad traffic ‘is the product 
of business of other kinds, and hence im- 
provement in such traffic can not occur 
simultaneously with improvement in gen- 
eral trade.’”’ Manufacturing industries, for 
example, ‘“‘must be kept busy for some 
time before their products can begin to 
tax the capacity of transportation com- 
panies.”” Improvement, therefore, may be 
no less solid when the railroads have not 
yet felt it. A change for the better usually 
has gone a considerable distance before 
railroad earnings furnish any satisfactory 
indication of it. This paper quotes ‘‘an 
Eastern railroad man” as having com- 
mented not unfavorably on the recent un- 
satisfactory trend of railway earnings, as 
follows: 


‘The first half of the current fiscal year 
makes a poor comparison, but should not 
be taken as indicative of the full twelve 
months’ results. It is practically assured 
that gross and certain that net earnings 
will not equal last year’s totals, but the 
second six months’ period ought to show 
much better comparisons than the half-year 
ended December. 

“There were several factors uniting to 
produce the showing, wretched in many 
cases, of recent months. The anthracite 
group in the East have suffered from the 
effects of mild weather on the coal traffic, 
and the grangers of the West have felt the 
lessened freight offerings from the prac- 
tical corn failure of the Middle West. New 
England revenues reflect the unfortunate 
transportation situation there and the 
tariff influence on the textile and other 
manufacturing industries. Carriers in the 
Central Atlantic States have suffered in 
common with the iron and steel and 
allied industries.” 


ENGLAND’S GREAT TRADE LAST YEAR 


The year 1913 is declared by The Statist 
of London to have been ‘‘one of the most, 
if not the most, prosperous periods ever 
experienced by the British people.’”’ This 
was the case, “in spite of political and 
financial anxieties and drawbacks.” All 
the industries of the country were ‘‘ actively 
engaged”; the volume of production 
“‘exceeded all previous totals’’; there was 
“practically no unemployment” and. the 
rate of wages was ‘‘higher than ever be- 
fore.” In some directions profits were 
not as large as in the previous year, but, on 
the whole, the year ‘‘ was a very profitable 


one.”’ The writer presents a total of Great 
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Britain’s foreign trade for the past ten 
years, and with these figures those for 
few other years as far back as 1854, the 
whole presentation showing enormous 
expansion: 


FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS (EXCLUDING 
Exports OF NEW SHIPs) 





Excess of Im 
Less Net ports Over 
Year Imports Re-exports Imports Exports Exports 
£ £ £ £ £ 
769 110 659 514 145 
745 112 633 480 153 
680 103 577 449 128 
678 104 574 421 153 
}24 91 533 372 161 
593 80 513 367 146 
646 92 554 416 138 
608 85 523 367 156 
565 78 487 325 162 
551 70 481 296 135 
543 69 474 287 187 
528 66 462 278 184 
421 65 356 263 93 
411 63 348 223 125 
303 44 259 200 59 
es TOE 29 181 136 45 
1864....... 152 19 133 97 36 


The Economist dwells upon this subject 
with satisfaction. Noting that the turn- 
over for the whole year amounts to 1,404 
millions, it remarks that ‘‘half a dozen 
years ago it was considered a remarkable 
achievement when the turnover passed the 
1,000 millions mark.” It adds that at 
anything like the present rate of progress 
‘‘we shall have doubled that figure within 
the next decade.” It sees no reason to 
doubt that ‘‘far the greater part of the 
increase is due to a genuine increase in over- 
sea commerce”’: 


‘When it is remembered that the total 
annual national income of Great Britain 
barely exceeds 2,000 millions, it is evident 
that the imports of 770 millions’ worth of 
goods—paid for by export of goods and 
shipping and other services done for 
foreigners—play a very large part in our 
material prosperity. An increase of nearly 
50 per cent. in ten years is an unmistakable 
sign of the rapidly growing welfare of the 
community.” 


Extended comments on this fine showing, 
made in the face of world-wide stringency 
in money, are presented in The Statist as 
follows: 


‘As far as this country was concerned, 
the dearness of both banking money and 
capital were favorable factors, as they en- 
abled our bankers and investors to obtain 
much larger returns than usual. They 
were, indeed, specially advantageous to 
this country, as British investors did not 
share in the nervousness felt by investors 
on the Continent and in the United States 
and provided capital more freely than ever 
before at the high rates offered. Unfortu- 
nately, in spite of the freedom with which 
Great Britain lent money and capital, our 
customers in various parts of the world 
seriously suffered from the stringency of 
the markets for money and for capital. 
This stringency arose from the effort of the 
Continental banks to strengthen their 
gold reserves in consequence of the un- 
certainty of the political situation and the 
nervousness of Continental capitalists, who 
not only were unwilling to subscribe as 
freely as usual for new issues of capital, 
but were disposed to keep in their own 
strong boxes money which they usually left 
on deposit with bashers: The Bank of 
Germany was specially conspicuous for its 
efforts to strengthen its gold reserves at 
the moment when the whole world was 
calling for an expansion rather than fora 
contraction in bankers’ loans. ‘ 

“In the past year the supply of capital 


(Continued on page 355) 
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Society's Town Car 


The electric automobile has become weather—as at other times—this 
a necessity to the woman with beautiful car carries you in elegant 
many social engagements. And comfort and independent privacy 
the Detroit Electric has justly to the reception, tea, theatre 
earned its title, ‘“Society’s Town or dance. For shopping, also, 
Car.’ In the changeable spring it is the ideal of convenience 


Remember, too, that the Detroit Electric is built and backed 
by the world’s largest makers of electric pleasure vehicles. 
Your choice of many models. Catalog on request 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY | 
DETROIT, MICH. | 


Builders of the Detroit Electric 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure 
vehicles in the world 
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Efficiency in Operating 
The Motor-Truck 


A new, permanent system of transportation has 
been established within less than a dozen years. 
The commercial motor vehicle has become a 
permanent factor in moving the world’s goods, and 
within certain limits transporting passengers. There 
are now in the United States alone 85,000 motor- 
trucks, representing an investment of approximately 


$150,000,000. 


The rapidity with which this new system has 
become a fixture in the commercial world is aston- 
ishing. All other transportation systems have 
developed by slow degrees. 


To bring the railway to its present capacity has 
required eighty-four years’ evolution. Steam navi- 
gation dates back a full century. Even electric 
traction, which we consider “modern,” has been in 
practical operation for thirty-four years. Yet the 
motor-truck is hardly a decade old. 


So quickly has the truck arrived that we are 
confronted with an unusual situation. The actual 
means for a vast transportation system have been 
perfected before its operative methods have been 
fully developed. 


The truck is here to stay. Beyond all question, 
it has introduced a far-reaching economic element 
in the business world. The problems now are: 
What are we going to do—what are we now doing 
with this newcomer? Are we giving it a fair show? 


The purchaser should realize that the possibilities 
of the truck are great or small as he makes them. 


Rapid progress is being made in the application 
of efficient operating principles. Traffic engineers, 
delivery superintendents, and loyal drivers are all 


cooperating to get the most out of the truck. The- 


commercial vehicle is remarkably responsive to the 
application of efficiency methods. 


The manufacturer or merchant now operating 
horse-drawn vehicles should not buy a motor-truck 
until he is prepared to operate it on the right basis. 
This is often more important than the question 
whether or not to substitute motors for horses. 


Nearly every reliable truck manufacturer em- 
ploys one or more traffic engineers who are prepared 
to study individual needs, suggest efficient opera- 
tive methods, and present conservative figures of 





costs and accomplishments. After you have 
received the truck you may achieve even greater 
efficiency than the figures of these experts indicate. 


The question the truck owner must constantly 
put should be—“Are my vehicles producing the 
maximum returns on the investment?” Let us con- 
sider what “maximum” means in this case. 


Owning one or more trucks, you are in the 
position of president of a freight line. Your success 
with your transportation system depends upon good 
management. These are the most important 
factors in good management: 

First, an actual knowledge of what 
your truck is doing. 

Careful records of work and costs with 


trip cards, gasoline and oil cards, 
repair records, etc. 


Proper terminal facilities for rapid 
loading and unloading. 


Efficient garage facilities. 


Cooperation with drivers and delivery 
assistants. 


Intelligent mapping of trips. 

Avoidance of overloading and over- 

speeding. 

Saving every possible idle moment 

during the operating hours. 

With a businesslike application of these methods, 
the truck or delivery wagon will yield big returns 
when keyed up to top-notch efficiency. Its work 
is so far beyond the scope of horses that it should 
be considered entirely apart from horse vehicles. 


For the help of those who wish information on 
motor-trucks, either from the purchasing or operating 
standpoints, we maintain a Motor- Truck Department. 


The services of this department have been ex- 
tended to hundreds of manufacturers and merchants 
during the past few years. We do not maintain a 
staff of traffic engineers, nor do we keep on hand 
elaborate statistics. Our aim is to put you in touch 
with makers of trucks suited to your needs and with 
trafic engineers who can give you the benefit of 
their expert knowledge. ‘This’ service is gratis to 
all Literary Digest readers. 


MOTOR-TRUCK DEPARTMENT 


Theliterary Digest 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 352) 


to the borrowing States has been seriously 
wurtailed in consequence of the disposition 
of Continental and American investors to 
act on the cautious side, and altho the in- 
yestors of this country supplied more 
capital than they ever did before in a single 
year, there was still a considerable short- 
age. We showed last week that the 
amount of capital supplied by British 
investors in the past year was no less than 
£246,000,000, with £211,000,000 in the 
previous year and £196,000,000 in 1911. 
But this inerease of £35,000,000 in com- 
parison with the previous year was not 
sufficient to make good the reduced quan- 
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managers say, to a maximum output. If 
the $10.000,000 allotted to employees 
out of the estimated profits of 1914 had 
been deducted instead from the price of 
the aggregate car production, no more 
labor could possibly have been employed 
at $2.34 per day (the former minimum 
wage) than is going to be employed at $5 
per day. As to the future. or as to 
whether or not it will be advisable to re- 
duce the price of the car tv inzrease its 
sale in 1915, that remai:is to be seen.”’ 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILS AS 


INVESTMENTS 


‘*Which are the better investments at the 





tity of capital provided by Germany, 
France, and the United States; and as 
the world’s need of capital was greater 
rather than less than in the previous 
year severe stringency was felt all round 
the world. What the stringency would 
have been had the underwriters and in- 
yestors of this country been less bold and 
venturesome can be left to the imagina- 
tion. Our great and unprecedented in- 
vestment of capital in other lands was the 
main cause of the remarkable activity in 
the home and foreign trade of the country 
in 1913. 

“By lending capital to other nations we 
give the world power to buy British goods 
in exchange for securities, and by thus 
stimulating the world to consume the 
goods purchased with borrowed money 


we create a great demand for our products. | 


Those persons who leave this important 
factor out of account do not understand 


the main factor which brings about great | 


expansion in world commerce in general 
and activity in our own foreign trade in 
particular.”’ 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN DETROIT 


The problem of the unemployed in 


present time—British or American rail- 
| way securities?’’ asks The Economist, of 
|London. The writer of the article believes 
this question has recently been asked by 
many investors, who find that the yield in 
both markets has been good. At present, 
|however, American rails “give rather 
|higher yields, as is usual, except when 
jabnormal speculation in Wall Street has 
jraised prices sufficiently to make the 
yield less favorable than those of English 
roads.”” The writer notes that the prob- 
lems that now confront American railways 
have their counterpart in the English lines, 
both being ‘‘face to face with the freight- 
|line question.””’ But the writer’s observa- 
ltions indicate to him that ‘railroad 
bating” has about spent itself in America, 
|whereas in England the success of the 
roads in gaining power to raise rates has 
jled to an investigation by the Railway 
Commission, the outcome of which may be 
‘‘a distinct change in the conditions under 
which English railroads operate.”” There 
has prevailed heretofore a secretive policy 
on the part of British railway managers 
| respecting their operations. This is quite 


Detroit is declared by the New York}in contrast with the American custom of 
Times Annalist to “‘have been made all | publishing full operating reports. Contin- 
the more acute’”’ by Henry Ford’s recently | uing its discussion of its main proposition 
anounced experiment in high wages for | as to which railway securities—English or 





hisemployees. Once the news of his exper- 
iment had been published throughout the 
country, ‘‘the notion spread that in Detroit 
prosperity remarkably persisted,’’ and as 
a consequence ‘‘surplus labor from other 
places has been rushing there as to a vacu- 
um.”” At the Ford plant ‘‘a mob scene is 
enacted daily; thousands apply and few 
are hired.”” Two questions arise in the 
writer’s mind: 


“Tf Mr. Ford had reduced the price of 
his car instead of raising wages, might not 
its sale have been so increased as to make 
employment for many more men? And, 
ifso, is it better that one man should have 
aminimum wage of $5 a day than that two 
should be able to earn a minimum of $2.50? 

“Those are the aspects that seem obvious 
to an outsider, accustomed to think of 
cause and effect (especially the effect of a 
lower price upon the demand for a given 
product) in an average or normal ease. 
The error is in supposing this to be a normal 
case. Ford cars now are being turned out 
at the rate of ninety per hour, and if the 
demand for them were doubled there would 
be no way to satisfy it pending the com- 
pletion of another 1,000 feet of factory, 
now building. That is to say, if the price 
of the car were halved and the demand on 
that aeecount doubled, the cars could not be 
produced, because the demand already is 
increasing faster than the facilities:to make 
the cars can be increased. It sounds 
unreal. Each year the plant is made 
larger and is rearranged to accommodate 
agreater output. It now is ‘keyed,’ as the 


American—are the better for investments 
at the present time, the writer says: 


**Prices of both home and American 
railway stocks are low in comparison with 
| what they have been in the past two or 
| three years. Home railway ordinary stocks 
|reached their highest point in 1911, just 
before the railway strike in August of that 
year. The last American railway boom 
was in 1909, when reviving trade in the 
United States promised record revenues, 
and money was still sufficiently cheap to 
permit of speculation in Wall Street. 
From 1909 to 1912 gross revenues, gener- 
ally speaking, did not expand much, while 
expenses increased all round, producing 
lower net revenues, and, in some cases, 
reduced dividends; so that, over the period, 
Wall Street prices continuously declined. 
Home rails, on the other hand, advanced 
from 1909 to 1911, thanks to improving 
trade and higher dividends, and after 
falling on account of the coal strike and in 
sympathy with the general level of in- 
vestments, still stand higher than they did 
in 1909. 

“Taking the five dividend-paying English 
stocks in the first table below, we find 
that their average price on December 31, 
1909, was 10634, and thé’ return from them 
on the average was £4 3s. 3d. per cent. 
On December 31, 1913, the average price 
of these stocks was 139, and the average 
yield £5 4s. 3d. per cent. The eight Amer- 
ican dividend-paying common stocks set 
out below, however, had an average value 
of 137 at the end of 1909, and returned 
£4 12s. 9d. per cent. On December 31 
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CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


are worn by men who are particu- 
lar about thei: neck dressings. The 
proper shap:s, colorings and fabrics 


and quality at its finest always 
mark Cneney Cravats as fashion’s 
representatives. The genuine have 
“Cheney Silks” in the neckband. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
18th Street and 4th Avenue 
New York 


— 


Lem! 


MRINKLES 




















PINHOLES 
SI IN 
Send Me $1.00 for Two 
Four -in- Hand Ties 


with the distinct understanding that the ties I 
furnish will not show pinholes or wrinkle like 
ordinary silk or satin ties. 

If they do back goes your money. 

I have been studying the tie question fora 
long time and have solved the problem. 

My ties are made of Silk Poplin: are 14 and 2 
inches wide and 46 inches long ; are reversible 
(double wear),and I guarantee them tc outwear 
any of the high-priced silk ties made. 

. The following colors in stock: Black,White, 
Green, Brown, Red, Old Rose, Cerise, Gray, 
Heliotrope, Light Blue, Medium Blue. Dark 
Blue and Purple. 

have a new line of Printed Silk Poplin 
Scarfs for Spring. Sample of these will be sent 
on request. 

A regular dealer would have to charge 75c to 
$1.00 for them. 

When you buy from me you not only save 
money but the annoyance # shopping, and at 
the same time get a high-grade article, 

My catalog covering my line of men’s goods 
will be sent you free on request. 

My business is direct with the consumer. I 
employ no agents. I manufacture these ties 
myself. 

My motto is high-grade goods at first cost 
money back every time if customer is dissatisfie 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW 


289 River Street Trey, N. Y. 
Reference any Bank in Troy, sons 





prices, and 
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For the 
‘Traveling 


“400° 


The Overland Limited was 
put into commission to ac- 
commodate people who de- 
mand the scale of luxury 
provided by the modern 
Ocean Liner and the great 
Metropolitan Hotels. 

The only daily extra-fare train 
to California, it shortens the trip 
to 64 hours and 30 minutes be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. 









Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago every day at 7 
p-m.; arrives San Francisco at 9.30 
the morning of the third day. 

Buffet-Club Car, Dining Car, 
Observation-Library Car, bathing 
facilities, barber shop. Ladies’ 
maids, valet, stenographer. 

Route is the finest roadbed in 
the country, double-tracked, dust- 
less, protected by automatic elec- 
tric block safety signals. 


CHICAGO & 
NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Overland Limited 
Book, describing this unique 
train briefly, is free on re- 
quest, together with any spe- 
cific information you may 
desire. Or we will send a 
representative to call and 

















make arrangements for your 
trip. Special attention given 
to mail inquiries. Address 
Chicago or New York, asking 
for Overland Limited Book 
Number 66. 

J. B. DE FRIEST, General Eastern 

ent, Union Pacific R. R. 

287 Broadway, New York 
W.G. NEIMYER, General Agent 


Southern Pacific Company 
55 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
H. A. GROSS, General Agent 
icago & North Western Railway 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Ticket Offices in All Principal Cities: 
Including Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Clevelaad, Ciacinnati, 
St. Louis, New York, Chicago. (4) 




























THE LITERARY DIGEST 


.|last their average price had come down 
to 102, and the average yield was as high 
as £6 ls.6d. Thus, compared with 1909, 
the yield on American rails has risen 29s. 
per cent., and the average yield on British 
stocks has risen 2ls. per cent. The in- 
dividual stocks and the yields on them are 
given below: 
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‘‘The average price and yield for Amer- 
|ican stocks include all the stocks in the 
| above table. The yield on Illinois Central 
is calculated at 6 per cent., the rate paid 
out of the earnings for the last fiscal year. 
The difference in market sentiment in 
1909 and now is perhaps best illustrated 
by the price of New York Central stock. 
In 1909 the dividend was 5 per cent., but 
it was raised to 6 per cent. for 1910, and 
the market discounted this as the future 
rate. In 1911 the rate came back to 5 
per cent., and now the market is appre- 
hensive regarding the maintenance of this 
figure. 

“The aspect of Union Pacifies has been 
altered by this week’s announcement of a 
distribution of $3 per share in cash and 
of the Baltimore & Ohio stockholdings. 
The bonus is worth about $35 per share, 
and the dividend in future will be 8 per 
cent., so that the yield on the present price, 
| less the bonus, on the basis of an 8 per cent. 
dividend, is £6 7s. per cent. Baltimore 
& Ohio stock has fallen as the result of 
the announcement, in the belief that Union 
Pacific stockholders may sell the stock 








distributed to them 





The Finest Resort Hotel 


In the World 


Has been built at Sunset 
Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 


An old-fashioned Inn—walls five feet thick, of granite 
boulders. Water from slopes of highest mountain east 
of Rockies; milk and cream supplied exclusively by 
Biltmore Dairies on estate of George W. Vanderbilt; 
finest golf links in the South adjoin Hotel. Write for 
rates and Booklet “A.” 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain, 


Open All the Year 


“The highest prices touched between 
1909 and 1913 inclusive were nearly all 
obtained by. American railroads in 1909, 
and the lowest in 1913. British stocks also 
recorded lowest prices in 1913, but the 
highest prices were touched in the 1911 
boom. Yields on British stocks are now 
based on dividends earned during a period 
of good trade, and English dividends 
| fluetuate much more than do American 
| dividends, because the British companies 
|do not aim at steady dividends. The 
American, on the other hand, try to pay a 
| dividend consistent with the earning power 





Asheville, N. C.|0f the company, and add the balance to 
| surplus.” 





January 30.—Paul Dérouléde, 


February 1.—The captain, 
seventeen of the crew of the German bark 
Hera lose their lives when the vessel strikes 





February 


CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign 


January 29.—The Chinese Legislative Counej 
passes a bill making Confucianism the national 


religion. 


writer and politician, dies in 


a rock near Falmouth, England. 


General Villa announces that the curren 
State banks in Mexico will be regarded as 
counterfeit and the mint in Chihuahua will be 

ver. 


February 3.—All the district councils in the 
rovinces of China are ordered dissolved by 


opened for the free coinage of 


resident Yuan. 


February 4.—General Villa orders large con- 
signments of arms from dealers on this side of 
the border, after the embargo is lifted 

Peruvian rebels storm the Presidential Palace 
= Lima and jail President Guillermo Billing- 
urst. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


January 29.—Col. George W. Goethals accepts 
the civil governorship of the Canal Zone. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, addressing the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, recommends 
the construction of two dreadnoughts, eight 


destroyers, and three submarines. 


January 30.—The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
Senate conventions 
lapsed arbitration treaties 


tions reports the 
renewing 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, Spain 


Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal. 


to 


President —. appoints Winthrop Moore 


Daniels and enry Clay 
Commerce Commissioners, in 


Hall 
lace 


A. Prouty, resigned, and John H. 
deceased. 


January 31.—Postmaster-General Burleson, ina 
report submitted to the Senate, recommends 
that Congress declare a Government 
over all means of transmitting intelligence in 


this country. 


February 1.—The Department of Agriculture 
reports 7.305,000 fewer food animals in this 


country than in 1910. 


February 2.—The Senate Judiciary Committee 
kills the Shafroth resolution calling for a vote 


on a constitutional amendment 


Presidential terms begin the second Monday 


in January instead of March 4. 


Henry M. Pindell, 
Ambassadorship to Russia. 


February 3.—President Wilson lifts the embargo 


on arms and ammunition for Mexi 
The Hayes-Lenroot Amendment to 
ration Bill, aimed at Asiatics, i 
the House by a vote of 103 to 54 


February 4.—The Immigration Bill, 


literacy clause included, is passed in 
by a vote of 248 to 126. 


The Federal Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion reports that since its creation a few 
months ago it has prevented eighteen strikes. 


GENERAL 


January 29.—The Washington, or Progressive, 


party in Pennsylvania picks Giffo 
as its candidate for United States 


January 30.—Injunctions restraining the prose 

cution of suits to recover $24,000,000 over- 
against the railways operating in 
Missouri are dissolved by the Federal Court 
at Kansas City, which sustains the validity 


charges 


of State rate laws. 


Sale of the Wabash Railroad at 
is ordered by 


pany of New York, which holds 


$40,600,000 in the bonds of the road. 


Forty-one persons are drowned when the steaill- 
ship Nantucket rams the Old Dominion liner 


Monroe in a fog off Cape Charles, 


January a ms A C. Stuart is i 
Governor of Virginia. 


February 2.—Dr. Frank Johnson G 


Columbia University, is chosen president of 


Johns Hopkins University. 


February 4.—Representative A. Mitchell hae | 


announces himself a candidate 
States Senator from Pennsylvania. 


French patriotic 
Paris. , 


first officer, 


of Illinois, declines the 


United States Circuit Judge 
Adams at St. Louis, his decree being handed 
down on motion of the Equitable Trust Com- 
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| Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 











The City with the 


miraculous waters 
; hours from Paris on the 


Paris - Lyon-Mediterranee Ry, 
France’s Greatest Railway 


Splendid new hotels and comforta- 
ble pensions at moderate rates. 

A vacation spent at Vichy costs 
less than at any good resort in the 
United States, 


Descriptive pamphlet and information 
from 


P.L.M. GENERAL AGENCY 
281 Fifth Avenue, cor. 30th Street, N. Y. 





We rent the best Automobiles for 
British and Continental touring at the 


lowest tariff in Europe. Tour-book, 
containing tariffs, full information. 
10 000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
unique scheme of Personal! y Conduct- 
ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 


26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 

















i ini Particulars of our unique 
INTER= foreign facilities gratis. 
TRAVEL Personal service is our spe- 


cialty. Write us your plans. 











50) TOURS TO EUROPE 
From $170 to $810 





ymoplete It raries Matbed Free 
GEO. E MARSTERS 


sWashington St. Boston; 31 W 30th St N.Y 
FUROP High Class Travel 

Limited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $530. 
$5, $1.00. Spring tour in April. Send for 
literature and iklets, 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1480 B’way, N. Y. 











alt ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS t~ 


*IsweDeN ann DENMARK 
aaron areas N Foo ang Lert pd 
oy IW YORK CiTy 


ORIENT=2 EUROPE 


Egypt—Holy Land in January, February. July. 
Mediterranean Tours (including Spain and 
Special Balkan Tour), April, June, July. 
Northern Tours (including Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia), June, July, August. 

“Best in Travel.’’ Booklets upon request. 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 

1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 








“1-T.,” 134 Salisbury Square, 


—— 


Babcock’s High Class Tours 


Parties limited to four. $700up. No extras. 


Special tours—Naples to Scotland—8 countries 
60 and 80 days. $350 and $450. No extras. 











BABCOCK’S EUROPEAN TOURS 

1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Est. 1900 
High Class Travel 
Limited Parties 

FIJ “ PE Reasonable Prices 
Best Testimonials 

HarryG.Hoak,733 Euclid Ave.,Clieveland,O. 

EUROPE 








Party of six sails April 25. 
Delightful route including 


for itinerary. Four months, $100) 
Miss AMES, 39 Newbury St, Patie: Mass. 


KUGLER’ S! § TOURS, 19th Year 

t Continentai Tour June 2 
101 days, $795.00. France and Spanish Tour 
from Paris Sept. 5, $420.00 
Kugler Tours, 7 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


FUROFE & ORIENT 








High grade tours, experienced guid- 
ance, moderate prices. Egypt, the 
ro Palestine, Turkey in February, March 
and April. Mp nse A \ —epacper Tours to 
Europe. Write for Bookl 
EAGER TO 














In London Town 
By F. Berkeley Smith. 


hovel or a palace, noonday 
illustrations, laughs. Cloth, 


of life in Paris. 
eral noted French artists. 


Parisians Out-of-Doors 
By F. Berkeley Smith. 


ous illustrations. 


Racy sketches of life and cha 
Paris. 


cloth, $1.20. 





Smith knows how to introduce you to 
‘fall the men of the town,”’ 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


By F. Berkeley Smith. A jolly good book on the gayest parts 
135 captivating pictures by the author and sev- 
Fully illustrated. 


A delightful book of recreation out- 
doors as enjoyed by the people in and around Paris. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Real Latin Quarter of Paris 


By F. Berkeley Smith. 
era snapshots by the author, two caricatures by Sancha, and 
water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


whether they are at home, in a 
or midnight. Brimful of news, 
$1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Numer- 


racters in the famous Bohemia of 
With 100 drawings and cam- 


12mo, 


the Dolomites. Salened =. Send | 


URS, 308 N. Charles St., Baltimore | 


Going Abroad? 


Here are four thoroughly enjoyable, profitable books 























Special Winter Trip 
$90 


combining visits to 


HAVANA 


Interesting and restful because of ip hee mee 
nating charms of tropical life and clima 


SANTIAGO 


Full of historic interest as battle-ground of 
the Spanish- campaign. 


NASSAU 


_s Seat of the British Colonial Kovemanent 
the Bahamas, 


ers attractive social life. 


be or extended visits may be arranged. 
Excellent hotels. 
Golf, boating, bathing, and other outdoor 


recreations. 

Write for literature and further particulars 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Office, Pier 14, E. K., New York 


Or any Railroad Ticket Office 
or Authorized Tourist Agency. 























$500 AROUND THE WORLD 
SHO HONOLULU .cv."165 JAPAN. 
*300 Australia 22%. 135 Tahiti 22%. 


All Tours First Class Throughout. Send for literature 
CALIFORALA SAVLNGS BANK Los Angeles, Cal. 





ROYAL TOURS %ooxtirs 


Spring and Summer Tours de Luxe 
Vacation Tours. Motor Tours de Luxe 
Royal Tours, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


[NDEPENDENT 





TRAVEL MADE EASY — 


PARTY TRAVEL PERFECTED 








Membership in a Clark Party 


Insures a tour tell. satisfying. $280 up 
for mid-summer vacations, North C ag Lez 
others. Frank C. Clark," Times Bldg., 


Burs. ENT 

Sail in March, April, May, June, July. Best 

routes, best management, best testimonials, 

and lowest pricesin the world. Add: 
PLE TOURS 








ress 





8 Beacon Street ston, Mass. 
Comprehensive 


$415 Summer Tour EUROPE 


New York to Naples. University man leader. 
Other popular trips. The Sheiton Parties, 
Box X, 1049 Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Cy’ EUROPE and ORIENT 


33rd Season— Limited Parties 











PAINE TUURS, GLENS FALLS, 8. ¥- 






1.306.819 
TONS 








West Indies 
Venezuela and the 
Panama Canal 


By 
VICTORIA LUISE 


During March and April. 
Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 
by Steamships Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Hamburg and Moltke 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples and Genoa 


Around the World 
via Panama Canal 


135 days—$900.00 and up 
The greatest and most at- 
tractive cruise ever planned. 
Leaving New York, January 31, 
1915, by S. S. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 tons) through the Canal, 
erivis at San Francisco in time 
for the opening of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Cost includes 
all necessary expenses afloat and 
ash.re. ——— 
Write for illustrated book 
giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston  Pitts- 
burgh Chicago New Orleaus 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
San Francisco 



























RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 





TOURS 


EUROPE 


Small parties under personal escort to the lands 
of the Mediterranean. Frequent departures, 
January to April. 

EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan States. Departures 
Feb. 21 and Mar. 7. 


Other tours to Panama and West Indies, 
Japan, China, the Philippines and Siberia. 


Ask for booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME Co. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 








° 
Choice Tours to Europe 
Seventh Season. Experienced conductors, 
oderate cost. Send for booklet. 
Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 


EUROPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. 20 


MR. and MRS. WILFORD S. CONROW 








THE PILGRIM TOURS 
EUROPE 


Mediterranean tours to Italy, the Riviera and 

Switzerland. Winter, Spring and Summer. 
Also British Isles and Northern Countries. 
derat 





All travel First Class. France. Italy, Swi 
Germany, Belgium, England. Auto Trips. Many un- 
usual places visited. $690 Steamerextra. Write 
R. T. MOUNT, 27 William Street, New York City. 


EUROPE, ORIENT, GREE MIDNIGHT SUN 
Long and short ‘tours sai June—July via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers. 
10th year. Iilustrated booklet with map. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 








University Travel 
ANOTHER NILE CRUISE—5. 8. LOTUS 
The first cruise is filled; the second leaves 
Cairo March 20. Our party sails from 
New York February 21. 
SPRING and SUMMER TOURS 
Grenee, Italy, Spain: Sailings in March 
April. Norway, Germany, England: 
and. Apr in May and June. 
Send for Announcement of Tours 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


est Management. 
Also PENSION TOURS at low rates. 


Send for booklet desired 
RayMonpD & WHITCOMB Co., Agts. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 

















Special Tour to The Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons of North America. Youmay be gone 
from 20 to 55 days as convenience demands. 
Costs $235 to $425.. Limited accommodation. 
American Travel Club, Box W, Wilmington, Del. 


EGYPT, Turkey, PALESTINE 
and GREECE. February 21, May 2, July 2 
EUROPE. April, May, June and July 
AROUND THE WORLD 





June, S . 
INDEPENDFNT TRAVEL MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 
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Cruises Every Saturday 


To the WEST INDIES 
and: PANAMA CANAL 


Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
by Popular ‘‘PRINZ’’ Steamers of our 


ATLAS 


llto18 DAYS .. 
25 DAY CRUISES . 


SERVICE 


$85.50 


-_ * 


- $150 and up 


PANAMA CANAL (‘eun¢) $142.50 


trip 


Full information on request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


vasesaes®. Boston, 
Ly h,C 
t. 


Baltimore, 
icago, New Orleans, ~~ ora 
uis, Montreal, San Francisco 


Pitts- 





of wor 


“Cc. C. 
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schools and colleges. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Stedman 





this important department of education. 


In six volumes. 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. 


PREPARATORY GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
PREPARATORY LaTIN CourRsE IN ENGLISH. 
Cortece Greek Course In ENGLISH. 


I have read it with much pleasure . . 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— 


te acon ae apt and instinctive.—Zdmund Clarence 


WILKINSON'S GOURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 

It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
The course is useful for those who are un- 
familiar with thé foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
With maps and illustrations. 
Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


Cottece Latin Course 1n ENGLISH. 
Crassic Frencu Course 1n 
Crassic GERMAN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 


I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
in its felicitous execution.— Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
LL.D., Cornell University. 

Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
the public taste.— Westminster Review. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


12mo, cloth. 


. there are 


clock to 
minute- 


| to Say, 


in terms, 


ENGLISH. 


“J, 











C.,”. 
me of the correct spelling for the words ‘ 
and ‘gauging. 
NEW STANDARD 
| but one spelling for skilful:and derives it from the 
| Icelandic skil, knowledge. 
| suffered from many mutations. 
spelled gawge, it took the form gauge in 1491 
1580 became gage. 
gadge, then in 1644 it returned. to gage. 
that time gage has prevailed, but gauge has been 
occasionally 
commonly accepted as correct; 
jin its uses to denote the. standard of 
the distance between rails of a railroad track 
the graduated instrument for measuring fluctuat- 
ing objects as water, rain, wind, etc., 
| gauge and gage have been used as interchangeable, 
but in the nautical sense, 


“2. Rh.” 
|refer to the parts of a clock, 
pendulum, etc., 

It all’ depends upon “the’ clock. 
have 
and 
synchronized so that each tick denotes 
of time, then your statement would be correct. 


“J. P..B., 


| “An error in grammar” 
whereas 
sometimes considered as constituting a violation 
|of grammatical precision, because it is claimed 
that the phrase 
tradiction in terms. 


i: E.* 

whether the following sentence is right or wrong, 
and if wrong, kindly give the pro 
‘It is the intention to appoint the ushers to act 
at the service which they regularly attend.’” 


February 14, 1914 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 


CHAIR 





In this column, to decide. questions concerning the correct use 


ds, the F 


unk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary iy 


consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





‘ 


advise 
Skillful’ 


Marshall, Ill.—‘ Kindly 


DICTIONARY recognizes 


The word ‘gaa 
Originally 


has 


» Dut 
was spelled 
From 


In 1595, it 


used. .In the United States gage is 
in Great Britain 
measure, 


, and 
the spellings 
gage alone prevails 


Maplewood, N. J.—‘‘Is it correct to 
i.e., the hands, 
as being synchronous ?”’ 

Supposing a 
a second-hand—as well as the 
the hour-hand—and a pendulum 
a second 


” Santa Paula, Cal.—‘‘Is it incorreet 


He made a grammatical error’ 


‘a grammatical error”’ : is 


“grammatical error’’ is a con- 


Naperville, Ill.—‘‘ Kindly state 


er construction. 


If there is only one service in question, and if” 
the clause, 


“‘which they regularly attend,” is 


1450) 


is not a contradictigh 








Classified 





Columns 





Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books iree. Higiest reierences. 
Bestresults. | Promptmess assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 

Warson E. Coteman, Washington, D. C. 


IDEA AS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Advice Free. I get patentornofee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











TYPEW RITER BARGAINS 


L ARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. }to $ Mirs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere.applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DeLAND FLA. Healthful, beautiful, 


progressive. An ideal win- 
ter resort: best all year ‘round town. Infor- 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 














I can make lantern slides of best quality from 
your negatives, prints or illustratiors of an 
kind onal in any quantity. Plain or Colored. 
List of my sulyects on , 7 

J. A. GLENN, Albany, N 


A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole-tife—and then turn it over to his 
childten for thetr benefit. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for tree ie gs as to 
pee, DE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List ot Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised iree in Worid's 
Progress: sample free 


VICTOR J. EVANS & co. 





WANTED.—MEN 18 to 35 as Semin 


Railway Mail Clerks. $75.00 month. Ex- 
aminations everywhere soon. Schedule and 
sample questions free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. D 49, Rochester, N. Y. 





REAL ESTATE 


Suitable for School or Sanitarium 

Beautiful Hillcrest Hall, consisting of 
hotel, seven cottages, casino, garage, etc. 
Situated in Orange County, New York, on 
an eminence 1200 ft above sea level in 
grounds of 150 acres bordering on a lake. 

Fifty miles from New York on the Erie, one 
mile from Highland Mills Station, and with- 
in a radius of ten miles of Tuxedo, West 
Point, Cornwall and Newburgh. Has been 
Tunas a summer and fall hotel since its 
erection, is completely furnished throughout 
and is ready for immediate occupancy. 

Owner, not a hotel man, desires to dispose 
of his holdings. will entertain a reasonable 
price and offer attractive terms. 

If interested. write for photographs of 
property and arrenee for! interview. 

Address A. 

P.0.Nox 58° Bergen Station, Jersey City,NJ. 





ashington | 


KENNELS AND PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


Best all round dog. 
Hunters, Companions, 
Watch Dogs. Vermin 
Destroyers. Man's Best 
Friend. If you want to 
know more about the 
Airedale write us. FREE 
sample copy of the best 
dog paper published 

THE KENNEL REVIEW, 
59th St.,Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly. in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 























AIREDALES 





AIREDALE TERRIERS | 
The best dogs on earth.. High class puppies 


and grown stock for-sale. If I can’t please 
you, nobody can. - Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. BUTLER, 59 William St., New York. 








AIREDALE PUPPIES 
Best championship strains— Boys are happy with 
these wideawake companions. Good natured, bright 
and intelligent. Easily trained. Correspondence 





solicited. E.H. MICHEL, Riverton, N. J. 





REAL ESTATE—FARMS 


“Gate City of the Tropics.” 
minus A.C.L.R.R. 





Southem ter 
Death rate 3 per 1,000. 
Average Temp., winter 64, summer 81. Clear 
days. 279. Booklet by Lee County Officials 
to homeseekers, tourists, sportsmen, agricul- 
turists, or investors. Board of Trade, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 


FOR SALE 


A fine large plantation in Florida, 100 
acres rolling land, rich loam, red clay subsoil, 
500 acres under cultivation, most of it in fine 
condition, growing com, cotton. sugar. cane, 
etc., buildings mostly new within six years. 
Modern house, 12 rooms, 2 bathrooms... Run- 
ning water, brick warehouse, stables, barns, 
etc., and about 20 smali houses for tenants. 

The owners capnot attend to it and offer it 
at a positive bargain and on easy terms: This 
offers one of the finest opportunities in the 
state for general farming, raising cattle, and 
some varieties of fruits. 


FRANCIS B. WINTHROP 








Tallahassee Florida 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FROM THE.-“HALF MOON TO THE 
NEW BRITAN 


Illustrated lecture on Gatien and 


operation of the Great Ocean Liner. Terms ! 


reasonable. 
Emerson E. Parvin, Plainfield, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS wanted tc sell monuments. Ship- 

ments made diréct*from the quarries or here. 

Best of work guaranteed. Write for our 

al terms. MOORE MONUMENT 
» Sterling, Tl. 
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intended to explain why certain ushers are ap- 
pointed, the sentence is correct—‘It is the 
intention to appoint the ushers to act at the 
service which (or that) they regularly attend’’— 
that is, ‘‘to act at the service, for they regularly 
attend it.’’ 


“A. A. M.,”" Judique, N. 8.—‘‘ Kindly indicate 
the accent and pronunciation of the name of 
the hero of ‘Westward Ho’—Amyas Leigh.” 

The name is pronounced am/’i-as lee—the first 
aas in at, the second as in sofa. 


°K W..” Oregon, Ill.—‘t Which is correct and 
why? ‘Hei is indebted to Mr. Smith to the amount 
of $100,’ or —_: is indebted to Mr. Smith in the 
amount of $100. 

To be indebted in is tautological. A person 
who vives money to another is said correctly to be 
indebted to him (otherwise in debt to him). He 
could not well be spoken of as “being in debt in 


him.’ Apart from this, it is correct to say “to 
the amount of’ because fo means “‘as far as; 
denoting degree or extent; hence, totality." 
Thus ‘A is indebted to B to the total amount 


of” is what is intended. You can see at a glance 
that ‘xn does not involve totality. 


s. Bw Felzmons. Mi Minn.—"‘ Which of the 
following sentences is correct: ‘He will ae pige A 
fill the h station which “he has attained,’ o' 
Be ill —. mall the high station to which 
he has attal 


“He will creditably fill the high station which 
he has attained’’ is correct. 


“J. C.," Sonora, Tex.—‘t Which shall IT say? 
‘This goods was not as good as I thought’ or 
‘This goods were not as good as | thought. 


Say ‘‘ These goods are not as good as I thought.” 


“A. LL, S.,"’ Chicago, Ill.—** Kindly let me know 
whether the word respectively is correctly used in a 
technical and grammatical way in the following 
sentence? ‘We have three notes, aggregating 
$1,000, dated October 28, November 5, and 
November 15, respectively.’"’ 


The word respectively is used correctly in the 
sentence you submit. 


“BF. MeG.,” San Franci isco, Cal. 
lowing sentence correct? 
success furnishes a strikin, 
be accomplished by one o 


—‘‘Is the fol- 
‘His life and business 
ceameie of what can 
his race 

According to grammatical rule plural nouns 
take a verb in the plural. ‘Life and business 
success"’ are plural nouns, therefore use furnish, 
not furnishes. 

“R. H. H.,” Hilgard, Ore.—‘* Which of the 
following sentences should I use? ‘The _ best 
method of correcting errors in our themes is by 
reading them to ourselves,’ or ‘The best method 
of correcting errors in our themes is to read them 
to ourselves.’ ’’ 

Inasmuch as the reading ‘‘by"’ or ‘“‘to"’ would 
not in any way correct the themes, the sentences 
you submit are neologistic and as such im- 
permissible. If you wish to find errors in a com- 
position of your own read it over carefully to 
yourself and when you find mistakes take up a 
pen or pencil and correct them. 


“D. G.,”’ Erie, Pa.—‘t Which is the preferable 
expre: ciate ‘He lives - the street,’ or ‘He lives 
in the street.’ Also, ‘ He sailed on the Adriatic,’ 


or ‘He sailed in the Adriatic.’”’ 


Distinction between the phrases ‘‘in the street "’ 
and ‘‘on the street’’ are invariably wire-drawn. 
Both forms are permissible, the Lexicographer’s 
preference, which may be modified according 
to circumstances, is for the first. Fitz-Greene 
Halleck once said to a friend, ‘‘Why do people 
persist in saying on Broadway? Might they not 
as well say, ‘Our Father, who art on Heaven’?”’ 
Say “he lives in this street,”’ and “he sailed on 
the Adriatic.’ In the latter sentence on stands for 
on board, 


“R. L. K.,"" Chicago, Ill.—*‘ Please inform me 
as to the correct verb to be used in the following: 
‘Yourself and friend is cordially invi ited,’ or 
‘Yourself and friend are cordially invited.’ 

Plural nouns take a verb in the plural: ‘ Your 
frieyi and you are cordially invited,” ‘You and 
your friend are cordially invited.” 


k. B. E.,"’ New York, N. ¥.—" Kindly give 


me the pronunciation of the’ name ‘Goetha 
Colonel Goethals pronounces his name go’thalz 
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woman. 


Obviously, one cannot find 
relaxation amid the jarring dis- 
tractions of a noisy city or the 
so-called “Health Resorts” where 
social activity defeats every at- 
tempt at rest. 


The over-worked business 
man must divorce himself from all 
contact with commercial clatter, 
and the over-strained woman must 
seek restful influences—not merely 
a change of scene. 


Battle Creek offers opportuni- 
ties for rest and relaxation that are 
logically its own. 


Here, there are no distractions 
—no health-defeating temptations 
—no contact with the noisy, jarring 
outside world, 


Here, rest and relaxation are a 
science. 


The visitor naturally fits him- 
self to normal habits and a bracing, 
refreshing new viewpoint. 





HE stress of modern business and the nerve 
racking activity of social life impose cruel 
penalties upon the typical American man and 
No matter how strong the constitution 
—it must sooner or later break under so great a 
strain and permanent ill health may result. 


Nature insists that we “slow up” now and 
then—-give the fagged system a much needed 
rest—and permit tense nerves to relax. 


The Sanitarium 
Box 134-L_ Battle Creek, Michigan 


Almost unconsciously he falls 
into step with the health building 
work at the Sanitarium. 


There is no sense of shock 
—no irritating discomfort of ad- 
justment. 


The diet, the medical treat- 
ments, the exercises, the educa- 
tional talks—all become a perfectly 
natural part of the daily life, 


We shall be glad to send you 
our new booklet, ‘‘The Measure 
of a Man,” postpaid upon request. 





It explains our system of 
preliminary medical examination 
and will give you an insight 
into the health methods 
which have proved so won- 
derfully . successful. 
The illustrated pro- 
spectus comes 
with it. 
















































no" and ‘‘a"’ as in “artistic.’’ 


as in “* 





ArcouoL 


The h highest ent: deal t euniide to to distill, 
for domestic and pharmaceutical uses. 








CAUTION. — Neither denatured or wood 
alcohol should ever be u externally or 
internally for either man or beast: 


Try one gallon, and we w ll pre- $ 4 50 
pay the express charges on receipt of 
8 Vials Flavoring Extracts Free 


THE ALLMENS CO.,Dept.4, Cincinnati,O. 

















AG AUTOMATIC 
$00 





You will never enjoy the full luxury 
of a perfect safety razor shave until you 
try the Sos. Puts a 
perfect edge on every 
standard make of safety 
razor blade. A dallar in- 
vested in the ZigZag 
makes every shave com- 
fortable,an pays foritself 
in a very short time. Sim- 
ple, compact, light; lasts 
or years. Geta Zag to- 
day, and you will thank us 
afterevery shave. At your 
dealer's,or sent prepaid for 
$1, complete with Strop. 


ZigZag Sales Co. 




















































































































101 Union St.,Ply mouth, Mich, 
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a When “SHE” Drives 


There isn’t anything you won’t do to make motoring safe for her 
and the kiddies. If you had to you’d be mighty extravagant in 
order to secure ‘‘Safety First’? for them. 


But you don’t have to be. Goodrich takes care of that for you. Goodrich puts the 
safety in the construction of the tire itself—puts strength and resilience and service in 


it. And with all that you have anti-skid, anti-slide, anti-slip sureness in 
Safety 


Goodrich #23 Tires 


Best in the Long Run 
Besides all that, you get lower-cost mileage. The and the price per tire is less to you than any other of 
- ‘ ee me 
like value. Insure ‘‘ Safety First’’ for her and the 


extra thickness of tough Goodrich rubber in the’ 
treads at point of contact means longer wear, longer children by using Goodrich Tires with the tread that 
makes the brake effective. 


» 


WL 


NT 


service, longer satisfaction—money-saving, of course, 


Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid and smooth tread tires: 





Size 


WTNH 


mn 


= | 30x3% 
| 32x 3), 
| 33x4 
| 34x4 


| 30x3 


Smooth Tread 
rices 


| $11.70 
15.75 
16.75 
23.55 
24.35 


~ $12.65 





Safety Tread 
rices 


17.00 
18.10 
25.25 
26.05 





Grey Inner 
Tube Prices 


$2.80 
3.50 
3.70 
4.75 
4.90 


Size 


Smooth Tread 


Prices 





34 x 4} 
33 x ath 
36 x 414 
37x5 

38x51, 








Safety Tread 


rices 


Grey Inner | 
Tube Prices 





$35.00 
36.05 
37.10 
44.45 
57.30 


$6.15 
6.30 
6.45 
7.70 
8.35 











HUA 


Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from one of our branches or depots. 
% 

20% Factories: The B. F. Goodrich Company Branches in All 

Akron, Ohio There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods Principal Cities 
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The Stratagem of aes 


Histories say that Cyrus Fuatated Babylon by diverting the course of the 
river Euphrates which flowed through the city and entering under the gates upon the dried up 
river bed, but Cyrus’ ow story of the Fall of Babylon, inscribed on the cylinder illustrated here, 
gives a very different version. This TRUE account appears in 


The Library of Original Sources 


It is ss tery one of hundreds of instances in this great work which prove that there is only 
one way to get at the bed rock facts, the authentic, absolutely certain information about the great 
men and events which have influenced the civilization, thought and life of the world. 


You must go back to the sources of information themselves, to the 
writings of men who were contemporary with the great events they described; to the first hand ac- 
counts of the actual participants, eye-witnesses, thinkers, discoverers, inventors and soldiers whose 
deeds and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the very earliesttimes down to today. 


An Extraordinary Bargain! 


By buying the entire unsold edition from the original publishers we secured it at an unheard-of 
reduction. We = the remaining sets to Literary Digest readers AT LESS THAN HALF of 
the original price because we sell through the mails only. Note that the attached coupon 
specifies NO SALESMAN WILL CALL—no agent’s commission to pay. Send the coupon AT 
ONCE and we will mail FREE a book of rare documents and curious inscriptions and tell 
of our low price offer ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. Mail the coupon NOW. 
You assume no obligation. The book is Free. 











But up to a short time ago the documents contained in the Library of Original Sources were not 
available to the general public. In some cases they existed only as hieroglyphics on monuments, 
tablets, and rock cylinders, as curious characters on papyrus and parchment, and in the more modern 
instances as half forgotten pamphlets, brochures, and obscure reports in widely scattered libraries 
and museums. 

It was manifestly impossible for any individual to have access to even one-tenth of this mass 
of information. ‘The translation of the Rosetta Stone alone (which gave the key to the 
Ancient Egyptian writings) took Champollion thirty years to accomplish. It took over 
one hundred research specialists ten years to simply prepare the matter for the Library 
of Original Sources; the expense ran into many thousands of dollars. 


What This Great Work Gives You 


Now that this gigantic undertaking is finished, you may sit comfortably by 
your lamp and have it all before you in these beautiful, finely printed books. 
You can read how Tacitus, for example, tells how he saw the Christians 
burned before Nero, Plato tells how he watched Socrates drink the death- 
cup of hemlock, Galileo describes his emotions when looking at the stars through the 
first crude telescope, and in the same way how thousands of others give the inside 
facts about themselves and the great events they witnessed and took part in—facts 
which the ordinary history never even mentions. Every account isin the exact 
language (translated) of the original manuscript, papyrus, clay tablet or inscribed 
cylinder; every contribution is from an actual eye-witness or participant. Every- 
thing is covered, down to the events which happened almost yesterday. 


These are the kind of bed rock facts you’ll find in the Library of 
Original Sources, besides thousands of others about which you never knew the truth 
or perhaps never even heard of. You'll be proud to have this marvelous work on your 
bookshelves; proud to have your friends see it and admire its beautiful appearance. 
As a reference work for educational purposes, as well asa source of recreation, it is 
positively unequalled; nothing like it has ever before been published. 


University 
Research, 
Dept F, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep red 
leather; full-page illustrations, pure silk head-bands, printed 
in large, clear type on hand-made paper, gold tops—a 
triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 
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“The Night I 


Ran Away to 
Join the Circus 


was the turning point in my life,” says 
David Belasco. From the hush of 
the cloister and the association of the 
soft-voiced priests to the glare of the 
tanbark ring and the rough comrade- 
ship: of a bareback rider was a long 
step for the lad of thirteen years. 


But it was the first step on a journey 


In the eyes of the 
world, Belasco is today the greatest of 
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The story of his life reads like 
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David Belasco 
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Are You Going 
Up or Down? 


If today you are not pro- 
gressing — going toward 
greater things, bigger sal- 
ary, greater success — you 
arein the same peri! asa 
man who clings cesper- 
ately toa rope suspended 
in mid air. You can't hold 
the same grip. 

You have got to assert 
the power within you and 
pull yourself upward, or 
slip down into the class of 
“Nobodies.” 

But you must be shown 
how to discover the mon- 
ey-making powers before 
you can develop them. 


Ask Sheldon How 


Nearly 60,000 men, in al! walks 
of life, who have found their 
grip slipping have discovered 
the powerand means of mak- 
ing more money with the aid 
of the Sheld urses in 
a Salesmanship and _ Business 
Building. You can do the same—NOW. In your 
— moments you can master the fundamentals of 
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valu 
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Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about selfand sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology | 


(/ilustrated) 

iitam H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
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know! a Young Wife Should Have. 

Know! .ige a Mother Should Have. ‘ | 

Knowl ige a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter.§ §f | 

Medic: | Knowledge a Wife Should Have. | 
All .. one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
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this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 


New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by 
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the secrets of married happiness. so of- 
ten revealed too late! No book like it 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE WORLD'S MOST ELOQUENT ORATORS 


The World’s 
Famous 
Orations 


ERE are classic thoughts on an infinite number of themes—the brainy masterpieces 
that have lived through centuries—bristling with ideas that start your mind along 
sound, resultful channels. 

These speeches abound in intellectual stimulus. 
the raging fire of political upheaval to the gentle sweetness of Ingersoll’s words at the 
grave of his brother. 

A Great Oration the Essence of the Speaker’s Education and Experience 

**In reading great orations one not only learns something of the mental methods 
and style of the orator, but obtains an epitome of the history of the times. 
portant speech is virtually a product of the entire life of the speaker, so the speeches 
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The thought-content ranges from 


As each im- 


delivered at great crises in national history, have been products of the con- 
ditions that called them forth. Nowhere is so much information crowded 
into the same number of words as in a memorable speech.’’—Wéilliam 
Jennings Bryan. 
Speeches That Have Made History 

These ten volumes, containing the great masterpieces of oratory 
from ancient Greece down to the present day, include many that are 
famous because of the great events with which they are closely linked; 
such, for example, as Mark Antony’s over the dead body of Cesar; 
Burke’s at the trial of Warren Hastings; Patrick Henry’s *‘ Give Me Lib- 
erty’’ speech; Lincoln’s ‘‘ House Divided Against Itself’’; Wolf’s Ad-} 
dress before Quebec; Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘ The Secret Beyond Science ’’; 
John Morley’s Pittsburg Address; Lord Rosebery on Robert Burns, as 
well as many other famous epoch-making orations. 


Prominent Men Assisted Mr. Bryan 
Mr. Bryan has been assisted by many famous men as: Rt, Hon, Herbert H. 
ae, British Prime Minister; Rt. Hon. A. J, Balfour; Rt. Hon, Joseph Cham- 
berlain; John Dillon, Esq., M.P.; John Redmond, Esq.; M.P.; Count Albert Ap- 
onyi, ex-President Hungarian House of Representatives; Baron D’Estournelles 
e Constant, Minister Plenipotentiary, France; and many others. 


Perfect Models of Eloquence 
For the man who is obliged occasionally to write an 
address, or make a speech, here is a wide variety of excel- 
lent suggestive material and numerous addresses upon 
which to model, By the study of classic speeches, such as 
these, many ambitious public speakers reach high success, 


A Really Superb Edition 
These ten volumes are beautifully bound*in three 
qoariers red leather, with rich green watered silk sides, 
Special ent paper, wide margins, red bordered pages, 
gilt tops, gold cover designs, uncut edges, silk headbands, 


Profusely Illustrated 
Fully illustrated with over 100 exquisite full-page 
portraits on Japan vellum and India tint paper, compris- 
ing a portrait gallery of history’s leading masters of speech, 


We Sell Direct by Mail—No Agents 
If this work was sold through subscription book 
agents, we should have to ask at least $25.00 for it. Ship- 
ping it direct from our bindery to your home, with no in- 
termediary profit sharers, we are enabled to sell atthe low 
price of $16.00, and give you the privilege of paying in small monthly instalnients. 


$ The Entire Set Sent on Approval For $1.00 
= and mail to us the Examination Request. Form herewith, with $1.00, and 
we send the books on approval. If they are satisfactory, keep them and remit $1.00 
per month until the $16.00 is paid, If you do not want the books after examination 
return them at our expense. You lose nothing—we pay the carriage charges both 
ways = Se your dollar. No agent wilfcall upon you; everything is arranged 
y mail. 


But Sign and Send the Coupor To-day—Before It Slips Your Memory 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen :— Please ship me, pee prepaid, one set of the De Luxe Edition of 
“The World's Famous Orations,’’ edited by William Jonsings Bryan—ten volumes, 
bound in three-quarters Morocco. I enclose $1.00. If satisfied with the books, Ishall 
remit $1.00 a month thereafter until I have paid the full Special Price of $16.00. If 
not satisfied with them, I shall return them at your expense, you will refund the 
$1.00, and I shall owe you nothing. 
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MANUAL OF OIL PAINTING by 
— COLLIER. 75c. net; postpaid 

c. 

ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 
by JOHN COLLIER. _ Illustrated. 
$3.50 net; postpaid $3.75. 

MARINE PAINTING by WALTER 
W. May. Illustrated. $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.58. 

MARINE PAINTING IN WATER 
COLOR by W. L. WYLLIE. With 
24 colored plates and instructions 
as to materials and methods used. 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.57. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 
WATER COLORS by J. Mac- 
WHIRTER, R.A. With 23 colored 





plates. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.57. 





STUDIES IN ANIMAL PAINT- 
ING by FREDERICK TAYLOR. Prac- 
tical hints, directions, ete. With 
18 colored plates. $1.50 net; post- 
paid $1.57. 


FLOWERS AND HOW TO PAINT 
THEM by Maup Narte.L. With 
ten plates in color. $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.07. 


CHINA PAINTING by FLORENCE 
Lewis. With colored plates and 
other illustrations. $1.50 net; post- 
paid $1.58 


PORCELAIN -—A SKETCH OF 
ITS NATURE, ART, AND 
MANUFACTURE by F. W. Bur- 
TON, F.C.S. Illustrated. $2.75 net; 
postpaid $2.90. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AND 
USEFUL by J.H. ELpER-DUNCAN. 
Methods for economical and artistic 
house decoration. With illustra- 
tions. $2.50 net; postpaid $2.76. 


BYWAYS OF COLLECTING by 
ETHEL DEANE. China, Engravings, 
Furniture, ete. Illustrated. $2.50 


For Sale in All Bookstores; or Mailed on Receipt of Price by the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354- 60 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. 


e Booklet on Request 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


This Man Has the World’s 
Most Wonderful Memory 


can instantly give the population of any place H can give the dates of birth and death of the 
in the world of over 5,000— great men of history— 

E can give without hesitation every important H has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away 
incident and date in the world’s history— in his brain, ready for instant use. 








Fc lix Berol is this man’s name, and a few years ago his memory was distressingly poor. His 
resen’ amazing efficiency has been developed through his own simple, practical method. 

He is now teaching his system with great success to large classes at many of the leading 
Jucational institutions in New York City, having been endorsed by the heads of the educational 
epartinents. He desires to impart his method to YOU. 


He Can Build YOUR Memory So 
That It Will Always Serve You 
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nd cominending your efforts by good memory. Having recently ac- 


hich a !arger number of persons Strengthen Powers of Observation cepted a position as sales manager | 


overthe country can be reached. have found my new power of inval- 
vertwo |:undred men at our Asso- a uable assistance. About the first 
ution have studied under his di- and Concentration. week, I had memorized one entire 


tion. ‘wo hundred or more have . * catalog—prices and all. Mark the 
udied in many Brooklyn Associa- It Will Develop Will Power advantage of this to a salesman! | 
ions. The system has been helpful can also remember personsand their 
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unber of men have testified to ad- fact of importance. I am especially 
cements and increase of salary Telephone and Street Numbers— proud of the fact that I can now ob- 
ietotheir study. Mr. Berol him- serve, concentrate and reflect cor- 
Hfis the best example of what his can remember the salient Facts in a Book or | rectly.” —C. F. W. Lotz, Brooklyn, 
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mall | have been able to learn, my memory in every way. I use 


as the best system of memory YOU can become a clear-thinker and in Public it every day and its possibilities 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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| Check Up With Us 


Close, logical consideration of the entire 
field proves that the one beautiful, fire- 


safe, permanent, economical facing-material for 


the expression of every style of American 
home-building is 


Hy-tex Brick 


Hy-tex Brick is the most beautiful facing-material 
—see the prominent residential boulevards of any 
American city. Hy-tex is the most fire-safe—ask your 
insurance man. Hy-tex is the most permanent and adaptable to 
every style of architecture—ask your architect. Hy-tex is the 
most economical—make us prove it. Send now for 
‘Genuine Economy in Home Building’’ a beautiful, 64-page book- 
let, illustrated in colors and dealing in a comprehensive way with 
the problems that confront every prospective home-builder. Sent 
anywhere for ten cents. 

“Bonds and Mortars” a 28-page, illustrated booklet on design in 
patterns for brickwork, showing the wide possibilites for the expres- 
sion of beauty in brick walls. Sent for 10 cents. 

*‘Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’ a helpful book of plans 
for homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. D 2 St. Louis, Missouri 


Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the World 
BRANCH OFFICES:—Baltimore, Maryland; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, 
Ohio ; prtees. Iowa; Dubois, Pennsylvania; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York City; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D.C. 
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